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Carter  says 


f? 


U.S.-Soviet  future 
in  Russian  hands 


■  * 


for  thought  in  future? 


,  l  ceramics 
inelp  Center  get  a 
irlqjdredge,  a  senior 
Roosevelt, 


and  Debbie  Kasten,  a  zoology  senior 
from  Pomona,  Calif.  They  didn’t  exac¬ 
tly  agree  with  the  artist’s  designs, 
however.  “Because  of  this  pottery, 


some  future  civilization  will  draw  some 
strange  conclusions  about  us,  as  we 
have  done  about  past  civilizations 
when  we  see  their  pottery,”  Eldredge 
said. 


ANNAPOLIS,  Md.  (AP)  -  Presi¬ 
dent  Carter,  in  a  major  foreign  policy 
address,  said  Wednesday  the  future  of 
the  U.S. -Soviet  relationship  is  in  the 
hands  of  Russian  leaders. 

“The  Soviet  Union  can  choose  either 
confrontation  or  no-operation,”  he  told 
a  graduating  class  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  in  Annapolis.  “The  United 
States  is  adequately  prepared  to  meet 
either  choice.’’ 

The  address  was  billed  by  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  as  an  attempt  to 
restore  a  measure  of  calm,  after  news 
reports  which,  one  White  House  of¬ 
ficial  said,  were  “flying  off  the  deep 
end”  in  reporting  a  deterioration  of 
relations  between  the  two  super¬ 
powers. 

The  president  made  clear,  however, 
that  he  dislikes  Soviet  and  Cuban 
military  support  for  revolutionary 
forces  in  Africa.  He  said  of  the  Soviets: 
“All  too  often  they  seem  ready  to  ex¬ 
ploit  any  ...  opportunity  to  promote 
instability.” 

“A  competition  without  restraint 
and  without  shared  rules  will  escalate 
into  graver  tensions  and  our 
relationship  as  a  whole  will  suffer,”  the 
president  said  near  the  end  of  his  ad- 


jfves  packagers 
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desires  it,”  he  said  in  reference  to 
Soviet  leader  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

The  president  cautioned  against  ex¬ 
cessive  swings  in  public  mood. 

He  stressed  that  he  believes  the 
Soviet  Union  is  negotiating  in  good 
faith  to  reach  an  agreement  at  second 
round  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks,  saying,  “I  am  glad  to  report  that 
the  prospects  for  a  SALT  II  agreement 
are  good.” 

But  he  accused  the  Soviets  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  export  a  “repressive  form 
of  government”  to  other  nations.  And 
he  said  they  had  violated  an  inter¬ 
national  accord  reached  at  Helsinki, 
Finland,  because  of  “the  abuse  of  basic 
human  rights  in  their  own  country.” 

Part  of  his  speech  was  a  pep  talk  to 
the  American  people.  He  said  U.S. 
strategic  military  forces  are  adequate 
and  there  is  “no  cause  for  alarm”  over 
disparities  in  conventional  military 
strength. 

He  said  the  Soviets,  despite  their 
totalitarian  form  of  government  are 
losing  momentum  in  economic  growth, 
are  subject  to  chronic  agricultural 
shortages  and  are  losing  international 
popularity  to  the  point  that  Marxist 
parties  in  other  countries  “no  longer 
look  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  model  to 
be  imitated.” 

“We  in  our  country  are  in  a  much 
more  favorable  position,”  he  said. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendenhall  both 
believe  that  building  the  plant  near 
their  property  would  keep  people 
from  wanting  to  purchase  their  land 
for  building  homes. 

Another  potential  problem,  resi¬ 
dents  complained,  would  be  damage 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  area. 

“Do  we  want  to  turn  that  lake 
mountain  into  an  industrial  area?” 
Mrs.  Jacob  asked. 

Cook  said  that  side  of  West  Moun¬ 
tain  was  chosen  out  of  25  other  sites 
as  the  best  and  least  expensive  area 
with  the  necessary  power,  right-of- 
way  and  state  land  available.  He 
assured  commissioners  that  the 
slurry  is  relatively  safe  because  it  is 
water-based,  and  can  only  be  ignited 
with  blasting  caps  and  boosters,  not 
with  rifle  shots  or  fires. 

Cook  said  the  plant  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  regulatory  agencies  such 
as  the  EPA  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  with 
the  restriction  that  it  be  built  900 
feet  away  from  the  nearest  possible 
residential  area. 

On  a  toUr  of  the  area  Monday  with 
county  commissioners  and  Merrill 
Cook,  Davis  represented  others  who 
feared  this  “buffer  zone”  would  not 
be  effective  enough  if  the  plant  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  future. 

Cook  never  denied  the  company 
would  expand  in  the  future.  He  did 
say  the  slurry  the  company  plans  to 
produce  now  “will  be  more  than 
enough  of  what  we  need”  and  that 
the  plant  would  have  to  package 
seven  times  as  much  as  they  plan  to 
do  now  before  the  buffer  zone  would 
have  to  be  extended. 

He  said  when  Davis  first  com¬ 
plained  that  the  plant  site  was  too 
close  to  his  property,  Cook 
Associates  obtained  permission  from 
the  state  to  push  the  plant  site 
farther  north.  He  added  that  the 
packaging  plant  itself  will  be  built  in 
the  far  northeast  comer  of  the  site. 

In  the  meantime,  Cook  said  he  has 
assured  Jacob  that  if  the  explosives 
or  the  daily  work  activity  at  the 
plant  caused  any  problem  at  lamb¬ 
ing  time,  the  company  would  pay  for 
the  damages. 


Low-income  students  now  eligible 
for  federally  financed  housing 


Provo  City  has  reworded  its  low-rent 
housing  policies  to  admit  qualified 
BYU. students. 

Students  with  low  incomes  are  now 
on  the  list  of  people  who  are  eligible  to 
live  in  the  federally  financed  housing 
administered  by  the  city  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  by  a  BYU  student  last 
summer. 

Widows,  divorcees,  elderly  and  han¬ 
dicapped  people,  people  who  are  dis¬ 
placed  by  government  action  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  in  condemned  housing  will 

Proposition  13 


be  considered  first  before  students,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Assistant  City  Attorney  Dee 
Bradford. 

Robert  J.  and  Janet  Colomb  wanted 
to  rent  an  apartment  in  the  federal 
low-rent  housing  at  1000  W.  200  South 
last  summer.  They  alleged  they  were 
told  they  could  not  live  in  the  complex 
because  they  were  BYU,  students. 

They  filed  a  class  action  suit  last 
June  with  four  other  families,  charging 
they  had  signed  contracts  to  live  in  the 
housing  units,  and  were  later  denied 
admittance  by  Ron  Madsen,  director 


California  prepares  cuts 
after  tax  reform  passes 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  California 
Gov.  Edmund  Brown,  Jr.  proposed  an 
immediate  freeze  on  all  state  jobs 
Wednesday,  and  three  public  em¬ 
ployee  unions  filed  suit  in  the  state 
supreme  court  in  the  wake  of  a  voter- 
mandated  $7  billion  cut  in  property 
taxes. 

Meanwhile,  the  president  of  the 
186,000-member  California  Teachers 
Association,  said  the  state’s  1,047 
school  districts  should  not  open  schools 
in  the  fall  unless  the  state  restores 
needed  funds. 

Tax  revolt  leader  Howard  Jarvis’s 
state  Proposition  13  takes  effect  July  1, 
reducing  property  tax  funds  for  cities, 
counties  and  schools  from  $12  billion  to 
$5  billion  annually  unless  a  spate  of 
filed  and  expected  suits  delays  or 
blocks  the  initiative. 

The  Democratic  governor,  who 
vigorously  fought  the  tax  cut  plan 
which  California  voters  approved  in  a 
nearly  2-1  landslide  Tuesday,  said  he 
will  propose  specific  cutbacks  in  a 
special  address  to  the  California 
Legislature  on  Thursday. 


Brown,  who  easily  won  renomination 
in  Tuesday’s  primary,  said  his 
proposal  will  involve  no  new  taxes  to 
replace  the  $7  billion  property  tax  cut 
mandated  by  voters  who  approved 
Proposition  13  and  that  his  proposed 
cuts  would  be  “in  all  areas  I  can  make 
them  without  injuring  anyone.” 

He  said  the  cuts  would  be  “difficult 
and  it  would  be  painful,  but  we  will 
carry  them  on  in  the  spirit  of  Proposi¬ 
tion  13.” 

Meanwhile,  Democratic  Assembly 
Speaker  Leo  McCarthy,  the  state’s 
most  powerful  legislator,  proposed 
spending  “every  dime”  of  the  state 
budget  surplus,  plus  an  additional 
$300  million  from  state  government 
cutbacks  —  a  total  of  about  $4.5  billion 
—  to  keep  essential  county  and  school 
services  afloat. 

Although  the  property  tax  cuts 
directly  affect  only  local  government, 
not  the  state,  leaders  of  both  parties 
said  the  state  must  cut  as  much  as  it 
can  from  its  $17.4  billion  budget  to  free 

(Cont.  on  page  11) 


of  the  Provo  Housing  Authority.  They 
sought  a  restraining  order  to  prevent 
the  city  from  renting  any  more  units 
and  an  order  causing  the  city  to  rent  to 
them. 

The  suit  was  dropped  in  July 
because  the  Colombs’  attorney,  Max¬ 
well  Miller  of  the  Utah  Legal  Service, 
said  he  felt  “we  weren’t  going  to  get 
anywhere  in  state  court.” 

According  to  Miller,  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  between  the  city  and 
the  defendants  to  change  the  housing 
policy  so  students  can  apply  for  low- 
income  housing. 

“The  city  abolished  its  student 
policy  on  May  18,”  Miller  said,  “and 
entered  into  a  consent  decree  on  May 
31.  Students  are  now  included  as  the 
last  of  nine  categories  of  people  who 
are  considered  eligible  for  low-income 
housing.” 

Madsen  said  students’  applications 
have  always  been  taken,  “but  so  far, 
there  have  been  enough  people  with 
greater  needs,  so  we  haven’t  processed 
any  students.” 

However,  when  the  matter  first 
arose,  he  said  the  Authority  had  an 
“unwritten  rule”  that  students  were 
not  allowed,  because  the  units  were 
“constructed  for  handicapped  and  dis¬ 
abled  people  who  could  not  earn 
enough  income  to  buy  housing  in  the 
private  market.” 

Miller  said  the  Colombs  now  have 
other  housing  and  are  no  longer  in-  ! 
terested  in  living  in  the  city  project, 
but  “this  has  paved  the  way  for  other 
people.  The  point  is,  students  now 
have  an  equal  chance  with  other  low- 
income  people  in  the  community.” 

Bradford  said  the  city  felt  students 
should  be  behind  others  in  priority 
because  they  have  “voluntarily  limited 
their  income  and  they  have  a  potential 
of  making  very  high  income  later.  We 


feel  that  others  who  can’t  afford 


better  housing  should  get  first  crack. 


“Our  industrial  base  and  productivity 
are  unmatched;  our  scientific  and 
technological  capability  is  superior  to 
all  others;  our  alliances  with  other  free 
nations  are  strong  and  growing 
stronger;  and  our  military  capability  is 
second  to  none.  We  are  surrounded  by 
friendly  neighbors  and  wide  seas.” 

The  president’s  address  drew  ap¬ 
plause  several  times  from  the  956 
graduating  midshipmen  and  the 
audience  of  several  thousand  at  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  Memorial  Stadium. 

It  was  a  sentimental  occasion  for 
Carter,  the  first  Annapolis  graduate  to 
become  president.  Before  the  commen¬ 
cement  ceremonies,  he  and  Mrs.  Car¬ 
ter  went  on  a  25-minute  tour  of  the 
campus,  visiting  room  no.  2315  which 
he  occupied  at  Bancroft  Hall  in  his 
final  year  before  graduating  in  1946. 


Ski  resort  gets 
conditional  use 
OK  by  Provo 


The  Provo  City  Commission  ap¬ 
proved  requests  Tuesday  by 
Wilderness  Associates  for  a  conditional 
use  permit  to  operate  a  ski  resort  in  the 
area  east  of  Utah  State  Hospital. 

The  commission  also  approved  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  resort’s  base  site  plan. 

Commissioner  J.  Earl  Wignall  said 
the  permit  allows  for  the  construction 
of  lifts,  gondolas  and  tows,  and  for  the 
clearing  of  runs,  trails  and  pther 
related  activities.  Wignall  stressed, 
however,  that  the  permit  does  not 
authorize  the  construction  of  ski- 
related  buildings,  such  as  hotels,  con¬ 
dominiums,  or  housing  structures.  He 
said  separate  approvals  must  be  re¬ 
quired  for  these  uses  because  they  fall 
within  the  P-C  (planned  community) 
zone. 

Provo  Mayor  James  E.  Ferguson 
said  before  the  conditional  use  permit 
may  be  utilized,  three  conditions  must 
be  met  by  Wilderness  Associates. 
These  conditions  include,  approval  by 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  of  the  master 
plan,  and  authorization  to  proceed 
with  the  project  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Wilderness  must  also  show  proof  of 
its  financial  capability- to  the  city  com¬ 
mission  by  showing  all  assets  that  are 
readily  convertible  to  cash. 

Leland  Gammett  of  the  city  plann¬ 
ing  commission  said  the  master  plan 
would  require  balanced  planning  of  the 
resort  in  such  a  way  that  all  facilities 
would  have  the  same  capacities. 

Gammett  said  parking,  lift  facilities, 
ski  runs  and  other  facilities  should  be 
of  a  size  to  serve  approximately  the 
same  number  of  people. 

Also  approved  were  revisions  in  the 
base  site  plan,  most  of  which  had  been 
recommended  earlier  by  the  planning 
commission. 

The  plan  had  been  originally  ap¬ 
proved  in  May  1976. 

Gammett  said  the  major  changes  in 
the  plan  included  a  new  route  for  1450 
East  which  enters  the  site,  a  location 
for  a  fire  station,  addition  of  a  water 
sports  area,  and  two  stations  of  the 
funicular  railroad  to  improve  base  site 
transportation. 

Gammett  said  15  conditions  accom¬ 
panied  the  approval,  including  graded 
fire  lanes,  adequate  off-street  parking, 
and  crash  gates  which  electronically 
open  for  police  and  fire  personnel. 

Wignall  said  if  the  Forest  Service 
denies  Wilderness  a  permit  for  skiing, 
a  revision  of  the  entire  base  site  plan 
would  be  required. 

After  approving  the  requests,  Mayor 
Ferguson  said  the  city  had  approved 
only  the  planning  that  has  been  done 
thus  far.  “This  is  one  step  of  many 
more  to  take  place,”  he  said. 
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state  supreme  court  until  the  suit  is 
resolved. 

The  suit,  which  is  expected  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  state  supreme  court  in 
the  near  future,  deals  with  whether  the 
county  commission  has  the  right  to 
deny  a  liquor  license  to  the  Silver 
Dollar  Lounge. 

“There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
the  matter,”  Bumingham  said.  “Mr. 
Anderson  maintains  that  the  county 
commission  revoked  his  valid  license, 
while  the  county  maintains  that  they 
simply  did  not  renew  an  expired 
license,  which  they  have  every  right  to 
do.” 

Bumingham  said  the  license  was  not 
renewed  on  the  grounds  that  illegal  ac¬ 
tivities  had  taken  place  at  the  bar. 
Among  these  activities  were  serving 
alcoholic  beverages  to  minors,  staying 
open  too  late  on  weeknights  and  illegal 


“It’s 


has  been  notorious  for  fights. 

-pretty  violent  place,”  he  said. 

Anderson  said  there  has  been  only 
one  person  injured  in  a  fight  at  the 
Silver  Dollar,  while  other  bars  have 
worse  problems, 

“Nobody  ever  got  a  broken  jaw  at 
the  Silver  Dollar.  Nobody  ever  got 
killed  here.  Hell,  out  at  the  Wilshire 
(in  Lindon)  some  guy  got  killed,  and  I 
know  one  place  where  three  guys  got 
their  jaws  busted,”  he  said. 

He  said  he  has  been  found  guilty 
only  once  of  serving  beer  to  a  minor, 
and  in  that  case,  tne  minor  had  been 
admitted  entry  to  the  bar  with  a 
falsified  identification  card  with  his 
picture. 

“Police  have  sent  decoys  in  here 
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The  proprietor  of  the  Silver  Dollar  Lounge,  located  on  the  old  Springville  road,  has  filed 
County  Sheriff's  office  on  grounds  of  harassment.  The  county  asserts  that  illegal  activities 
the  bar. 
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In  the  news... 


South  Africa  opens  theaters 


JOHANNESBURG,  South  Africa  (AP)  —  In  a 
major  move  to  desegregate  live  entertainment,  the 
South  African  government  has  opened  26  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  stage  theaters  to  all  races. 

The  decision  is  another  in  a  series  of  moves  to  dis¬ 
mantle  minor  social  barriers  within  the  scope  of 
apartheid  but  there  is  no  evidence  it  means  the 
government  is  backing  off  from  its  whites-only 
policy  in  national  politics  and  its  general  philosophy 
of  the  separation  of  races. 

Movie  theaters  are  not  affected  by  the  decision 
and  remain  segregated. 


Skier  award  protested 


MONTPELIER,  Vt.  (AP)  —  Various  avenues  of 
are  being  “explored”  to  a  Vermont  Supreme 
.  .  .  ,  , ,.  —  -  rardtr  — 


Court  decision  upholding  a  $1.5  million  award  to  an 
injured  skier,  says  a  spokesman  for  an  insurance 
company  that  would  have  to  make  the  payment. 

Jame  Sunday  of  Burlington  was  paralyzed  from 
the  shoulders  down  in  a  fall  on  a  novice  trail  at  the 
Stratton  Mountain  ski  area  in  1974. 


In  Utah.. 


Hughes'  doctor  indicted 


OGDEN,  Utah  (AP)  —  A  former  doctor  to  the  late 
Howard  Hughes  has  been  indicted  by  a  federal 
grand  jury  on  a  federal  charge  of  distribution  of  a 
controlled  substance. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Thain,  53,  Logan,  is  medical  director 
of  Utah  State  University’s  Exceptional  Child  Center 
in  Logan. 


Mormons  share  court  costs 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  The  Mormon  Church 
is  sharing  jury  and  court  transcript  costs  with  other 
beneficiaries  named  in  the  Mormon  Will  even 
though  the  church  remains  neutral  about  whether 


though  the  church  remains  neutral  aDout  wnetner 
the  document  is  proven  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  the  late  Howard  Hughes,  a  spokesman  says. 

The  trial  to  determine  if  Howard  Hughes  did  in 
fact  write  the  so-called  Mormon  Will  went  to  jury 
late  Wednesday,  seven  months  to  the  day  after  it 


The  church  was  named  beneficiary  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  late  industrialist’s  fortune  in  a  docu-' 
ment  discovered  in  April  1976  in  the  church’s  Salt 
Lake  City  headquarters. 

The  trial  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  to  determine  validity 
of  the  handwritten  document  was  expected  to  go  to 
the  jury  Wednesday,  exactly  seven  months  after  it 
opened  in  Clark  County  District  Court. 

Hughes’  estate  has  been  conservatively  valued  at 
$1^9  million. 


On  campus... 


Elder  Scott  to  speak  Tuesday 


Tuesday’s  devotional  speaker  will  be  Elder 
Richard  Scott,  a  member  of  the  LDS  First  Quorum 
of  Seventy  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Marriott  Center. 


Republicans  to  meet 


The  Republican  Party  will  be  holding  a  meet-the- 
candidates-night  Tuesday  at  7:30  in  the  Little 
Theater,  ELWC  for  College  Republicans. 

Speakers  at  the  meeting  will  be  candidates  for 
U.S.  Congress,  candidates  for  four-year  county  com¬ 
missioner,  and  candidates  for  two-year  county  com-, 
missibner. 

Fqr  further  information  contact  Martha 
Worthington,  executive  committee  member  at  375- 
7678. 


Office  needs  organizers 


The  ASBYU  Culture  Office  is  looking  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  help  organize  the  6th  annual  “Really  Neat 
Orientation  Concert”  to  be  held  in  the  fall. 

Randy  Litster  is  looking  for  students  staying  dur¬ 
ing  Summer  term  who  will  help  put  the  concert 
together.  Auditions  will  be  held  in  the  Fall,  but 
organization  help  is  needed  now. 

The  Culture  Office  also  needs  interested  stu¬ 
dents  in  music,  art  and  performance  to  help  with 
various  programs. 


Foreign  students  needed 


Students  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  Italy,  Guatemala 
and  Sweden  are  needed  to  help  in  a  research  project 
being  conducted  by  the  Food  Science  and  Nutrition 
Department. 


The  project  is  being  conducted  under  a  grant  to' 
determine  eating  practices,  nutritional  guides  and 
vitamin  supplements  in  these  countries. 

There  will  be  an  honorarium  payment  to  those 
native  students  who  participate  in  the  project. 

Any  interested  individuals  should  contact  Debbie 
at  ext.  3912  or  should  go  to  2218  SFLC. 


In  the  weather.. 


Generally  fair  through  today  with  warm  days. 
Highs  80s  and  lower  90s.  Lows  around  45  to  55. 
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McKay  refutes  image 
of  'good  guys,  bad  guys' 


Lawyers  are  misunderstood,  forum  speaker  Judge  Monroe  G. 
McKay  maintained  Tuesday. 


“Most  disputes  do  not  involve  good  guys  and  bad  guys,” 
McKay  said,  dispelling  the  fiction  of  a  “Solomon”  type  of  judge, 
who  can  draw  a  clear-cut  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

“There  is  usually  no  simple  truth  to  tell  the  judge  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong.  Rather,  each  opposing  side  believes  devoutly 
the  truth  of  his  position,”  McKay  said. 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  courts  that  half  their  customers  are  sent 
away  rejected  after  spending  thousands  in  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  he  said,  ana  it’s  almost  always  considered  the 
“lawyer’s  fault.” 

Gives  example 


McKay  used  as  an  example  a  person  who  is  writing  his  will.  The 
common  person  may  simply  want  to  leave  all  he  has  to  his  spouse 
and  children.  Although  it  sounds  simple,  McKay  gave  five  situa¬ 
tions  that  might  arise  and  cause  complications  with  the  definition 
of  the  word  “children”  that  have  to  be  clarified  by  either  the 
lawyer  or  judge. 

“If  we  could  surrender  our  suspicion  of  lawyers  and  seek  their 
advice  in  advance,  rather  than  after  things  have  gone  to  pot,  we 
might  feel  better  about  their  services,”  McKay  said.  He  suggested 
that  too  often  people  wait  until  a  problem  develops  and  then  “ex¬ 
pect  the  lawyer  to  become  our  personal  miracle  worker.” 

Remember  details 


to  remember  details.  He  told  of  a  couple  who  had  witnessed  a  two- 
car  collision.  When  it  came  to  deciding  if  a  red  or  gray  car  was 
traveling  north  or  south,  a  definite  conclusion  was  never  reached 
between  the  two. 

He  said  that  when  a  lawyer  is  confronted  with  such  a  problem, 
he  has  “no  choice  but  to  present  the  evidence  as  it  is  —  in  a  light 
most  favorable  to  his  client.” 

It  is  a  lawyer’s  job  to  defend  all  accused  persons,  with  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  guilt  being  left  to  the  judge  and  jury. 

“Truth  is  based  on  good  information,  not  just  good  intent,”  he 


Business  cm 
opens  m  rm  $ 


Stevens  Henager  College  in  Provo  ’ 
Tuesday  by  President  N.  Eldon  Tam 
of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  LDS  C 

Approximately  275  people,  incM 
from  local  governments,  BYU,  m 
College  and  other  organizations,  wl 
dedication  and  opening  of  the  new  si 
the  Continental  Plaza  Mini-Mall  o 
Street. 

David  L.  Duncan,  chairman  of  the  i 
mission,  said  such  schools  of  hm ; 
Utah  have  a  place  in  society  and  are  ! 
by  taxpayers. 

Mayor  James  Ferguson  of  L 
welcomed  the  new  business  college  to 
“of  all  the  new  businesses  and  in<jp®* 
Provo,  none  can  surpass  the  qua 
Henager,  a  college  that  stresses  aca 
as  well  as  personal  growth.” 

He  expressed  a  special  thar 
.son  for  bringing  the  college  ' 
offer  you  our  wholehearted  i 

Robinson  said  everyone  c 
Henager  College  is  committed 
what  is  best  for  the  student  is 
tion. 

Robinson  invited  the  comm 
use  the  building  and  auditorii 
LDS  branches  had  already  d 
use  the  facilities. 

A  full  schedule  of  classes  will  b 
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Judge  Monroe  G.  McKay,  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 


peals,  discusses  the  role  of  lawyers  in  society  in  Tuesday's 
forum. 

his.  And  finally,  a  lawyer’s  work  is  nearly  always  under  attack 
-  ’  nd  by  a  f  ”  1 - 


The  work  of  lawyers  is  almost  always  associated  with  an  unplea¬ 
sant  dispute.  His  adversaries  are  nearly  always  as  convinced  of 
their  position  as  his  clients  are  and  there  is  rarely  a  “right  and 
wrong.” 

‘Playing  games’ 

Because  a  lawyer  realizes  the  carelessness  with  which  people 
usually  use  language,  he  “appears  to  be  playing  games”  when  he 
attempts  to  clarify  the  usage  of  words. 

Also,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  party  involved,  the  lawyer  is  seen 
as  the  “bad  guy.”  McKay  said,  ftThe  average  lawyer  loses  half  the 
cases  which  his  clients  know  he  should  have  won.  The  other  half 
he  has  unjustly  won,  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  side.” 

When  a  lawyer  does  win  a  case,  he  must  then  charge  his  client 
for  getting  that  which  the  client  has  always  believed  was  rightfully 


from  beginning  to  end  by  a  fellow  lawyer. 

“I  do  not  suggest  that  lawyers  be  immunized  from  criticism,  but 
rather  that  criticism  be  better  informed  so  that  order  in  society 
might  be  advanced  rather  than  deterred  by  the  criticism,”  McKay 
concluded. 


ERA,  privilege 

In  a  question  and  answer  session  in  the  Varsity  Theater,  he 
briefly  discussed  the  seven-year  extension  for  ERA  supporters, 
saying,  “Congress  may  do  what  it  can  until  someone  finds  it  un¬ 
constitutional.  The  principle  of  ‘all  or  nothing’  is  a  product  of 
history.”  There  is  rarely  a  clear-cut  right  and  wrong  in  most  situa¬ 
tions.  “The  courts  can  only  give  reasoned  decisions.” 

“  Pure  equality  is  a  fantasy.  Equal  opportunity  is  a  different  prin- 
added. 


featuring 

Homemade  Ice  I 


ciple,”  he  ad< 

Speaking  about  reporter  privilege,  McKay  said,  “The  people’s 
right  to  know  something  is  not  a  valid  excuse  for  reporter 
privilege.  Reporters  should  have  the  same  rights  as  an  average 
citizen.  The  press  is  not  entitled  to  special  rights.” 


National  award 
received  by  BYU 


In  July 


City  courts  to  become  circuit 


Utah  city  courts  will 
soon  become  circuit 


courts 


The  institutional  advancement  program  at  BYU 
has  received  the  second  highest  national  award  for 
general  excellence  among  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education  (CASE)  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Based  on  10  individual  awards  received  by  BYU 
for  various  publications  and  promotional  efforts,  the 
CASE  “Exceptional  Achievement  Award”  for 
general  excellence  will  be  presented  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  at  a  CASE  national  meeting  in  Miami  July  16, 
according  to  Bruce  L.  Olsen,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  for  University  Relations. 

BYU  departments  which  participate  in  the  CASE 
program  include  University  Relations,  Admissions, 
University  Press,  Alumni  Association  and  The 
Development  Office. 

The  only  other  program  rated  higher  than  BYU  by 
the  national  organization  was  the  combined 
program  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
Michigan  Alumni  Association. 

The  “Y  News,”  a  weekly  newsletter  published  for 
faculty  and  staff  at  BYU,  won  an  exceptional 
achievement  award  for  newsletters. 

“BYU  Today,”  a  monthly  tabloid  newspaper 
published  for  alumni  and  friends  of  the  university, 
won  a  citation  award  in  the  Harper’s  Magazine  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Writing  category. 


described  by  Gov.  Scott 
Matheson  as  the  most 
important  judicial 
change  in  Utah  history. 

Provo  City  Judge  E. 
Patrick  McGuire  said 
the  change  will  take 
place  July  1,  1978  as  a 
result  of  a  bill  passed 
during  the  last  hour  of 
Utah’s  general 
legislative  session  held 
in  January,  1977. 

McGuire  said  the  new 
circuit  courts  will  be 
“courts  of  record,” 
which  will  eliminate  ex¬ 
pensive  re-trials  held  in 
district  court. 

“The  circuit  courts 
will  use  an  electronic 


recording  system  which 
utilizes  cassette  tapes,” 
the  judge  said. 
Previously,  city  courts 
kept  no  records  of 
proceedings,  which 
meant  an  appeal  re¬ 
quired  a  new  trial. 

This  means  the  dis¬ 
trict  courts  will  become 
courts  of  appeal  and  will 
review  circuit  court 
records  for  errors  instead 
of  holding  another  trial, 
he  said. 


“Exchange,”  a  magazine  published  by  the  BYU 
Press  for  the  BYU  Graduate  School  of  Management,  I 
won  an  exceptional  achievement  award  for 
magazines. 

“The  University  Tradition,”  a  30-page  insert  in 
the  BYU  general  student  catalog  which  traces  higher 
education  from  early  Greek  history  to  the  present, 
won  a  citation  award  in  the  individual  publications 
category. 

“Reflections  on  Mormonism,”  a  brochure 
published  for  a  religious  conference  at  BYU,  won  a 
citation  award  for  individual  publications. 

Two  posters  designed  by  the  BYU  Department  of 
Graphic  Communications  at  the  University  Press 
won  individual  awards.  “Fear  Not,”  a  poster 
promoting  BYU  reference  groups,  won  an  excep¬ 
tional  achievement  award;  “Century  II,”  a  poster 
describing  a  scholarly  journal  for  students,  was  a 
citation  award  winner. 

Three  radio  programs  produced  by  BYU  Broad¬ 
cast  Services  won  separate  awards  in  electronic 
media  judging. 
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Douglas  Beardall,  president  of  the 
Utah  Bureau  of  Collections,  said  more 
money  is  lost  by  businesses  accepting 
bad  checks  than  by  shoplifting. 
“Ultimately,  the  honest  customers  pay 
higher  prices  to  compensate  for  the 
bad-check  artist,”  he  said. 

A  nationwide  survey  by  the 
American  Collectors  Bureau  revealed 
that  a  million  unpaid  bills  were  left 
behind  each  month  in  1976  by  con¬ 
sumers  who  moved  without  notifying 
their  creditors.  These  unpaid  bills 
totaled  $1  billion  per  month,  the  sur¬ 
vey  showed. 

Beardall  quoted  Utah  Criminal 
Code  76-6-505  which  states,  “If  a  check 
or  series  of  checks  made  in  this  state 
within  six  months  amounts  to  a  sum  of 
not  more  than  $100,  such  offense  shall 
be  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  six  months  confinement  andr  a  $299 
fine.” 

Forgery,  stolen  checks 

According  to  Provo  Police  Detective 
Martin  Sheeran,  20  percent  of  Provo’s 
bad  checks  come  from  BYU  students, 
many  of  whom  write  checks  on  closed 
accounts.  “But  forgery  and  the  use  of 
stolen  checks  has  also  blossomed  in  the 
last  few  months,”  he  added. 

He  told  of  a  large  food  store  in  Provo 
that  has  received  three  checks  recently 
totaling  over  $1,000.  “In  each  case  the 
checker  accepted  the  checks  without 
requiring  any  proper  ID  —  such  as  a 
driver’s  license.”  Cases  like  these  have 
caused  stores  to  require  so  many  pieces 
of  identification  before  accepting  per¬ 
sonal  checks,  he  said. 

Beardall  said  supermarkets  operate 
on  a  net  profit  of  about  one  percent  of 
sales.  This  means  they  must  sell  an  ad¬ 
ditional  $10,000  in  goods  to  make  up 
for  the  cost  of  every  $100  lost  in  bad 
checks  —  or  they  must  increase  prices. 

Utah  County  Sheriff  Richard  Smith 
told  of  problems  facing  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers.  “Unless  the  check  is  for 
at  least  $1,000,  police  will  not  go  out  of 
state  to  extradite  the  suspect,”  he  said. 
Businesses  must  pay  the  bill  for  of¬ 
ficers  to  go  out  of  state  after  bad-check 
writers,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  do  so 
unless  the  check  is  for  a  substantial 
amount. 

Students  write  bad  checks  for  many 
different  reasons,  but  most  business 
leaders  contacted  felt  that  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  do  not  do  it  intentionally. 

“We’ve  had  good  success  with  BYU 
students.  TheyYre  honest  and  want  to 
do  what  is  right,”  Rich  Persons, 
manager  of  Zions  First  National  Bank, 
said.  Lack  of  experience  with  a  check¬ 
ing  account  is  the  major  cause  of  the 
problem.  “The  shrewd  bad  check  artist 
is  found  in  the  general  public,  not 
among  the  BYU  students, ’’Persons  ad¬ 
ded. 

Walker  Bank  Operations  Manager 
Carolyn  Cox  said,  rtOver  50  percent  of 
our  returned  checks  are  from  student 
accounts.  However,  most  are  not  inten¬ 
tional  errors.  The  students  just  don’t 
keep  accurate  records.” 

She  said  when  a  student  has  a  check 
returned,  the  problem  compounds  it¬ 
self  because  of  all  the  fees  the  person  is 
charged  by  the  banks  and  businesses 
involved. 

Other  campuses 

The  problem  is  evident  at  other 
campuses  as  well.  Allen  Pickering,  an 
officer  at  University  of  Utah’s  Student 
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Students  stand  in  line  to  cash  checks  at  the  BYU  Bookstore.  Bookstore 
Manager  Roger  Utley  said  the  store  must  handle  between  $7,000  and 
$10,000  in  bad  checks  each  month. 


Loan  Office,  said  the  school  receives  a 
large  number  of  bad  checks  from  stu¬ 
dents,  but  the  majority  of  them  pay  af¬ 
ter  being  notified.  The  university  will 
pursue  a  bad  check  writer  with  every 
legal  method  until  he  pays,  Pickering 
added. 

He  said  recently  they  have  had  to  go 
to  court  with  a  student,  and  put  out  a 
warrant  for  arrest  on  another.  If  these 
methods  fail,  they  turn  the  account 
over  to  a  collection  agency  to  collect 
the  money. 


.  -  .  appi .  _ 

the  problem,  Pickering  said  their : 
ing  total  of  bad  checks  is  only  about 
$15,000,  not  counting  tuition  checks. 

A  case  perhaps  too  typical  of  the 
problem  occurred  recently  in  the  BYU 
University  Standards  office.  Pulsipher 
said  a  young  coed  was  brought  in  for 
writing  numerous  bad  checks.  When 
confronted  with  the  accusation,  the 
woman  innocently  replied  that  she 
couldn’t  have  written  any  bad  checks 
—  she  still  had  checks  left  in  her 
checkbook. 


AS  BYU  Student  Involvement 
created  to  help  new  students 


The  ASBYU  Student  Involvement 
Office  (SIO)  is  concerned  about  new 
BYU  students. 

The  office,  created  to  fulfill  a  Bratt 
brothers  campaign  promise,  is  headed 
by  Bob  Richard,  a  freshman  from 
Sacramento,  Calif.  Richard  will  be 
chairman  of  the  office,  which  will 
operate  under  the  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  ASBYU  President  Perry  Bratt 
said. 

The  problems  freshmen  go  through 
“right  off  the  bat”  are  still  fresh  in  his 
mind,  Richard  said,  and  his  goal  is  to 
give  new  and  returning  students  a  good 
experience  while  informing  them  about 
campus  procedures  and  programs. 


The  office  workers  are  to  think  of 
“ways  and  means”  of  involving  new 
and  returning  students,  Bratt  said. 

Richard  said  a  common  problem 
among  these  students  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  about  campus  activities 
caused  by  poor  communication.  “Lots 
of  people  don’t  know  how  to  get  in¬ 
volved,”  he  added. 

Bratt  said  that  to  help  students  get 
involved,  the  SIO  is  planning  to  set  up 
information  tables  and  make  dorm 
visits  during  orientation  periods.  He 
also  said  student  government  is  hoping 
new  students  will  participate  through 
the  SIO  in  school  activities  rather  than 
“just  listen.” 


Early  training  in  theater,  cinema 
available  through  new  program 


A  new  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  (MFA)  program  is 
under  way  at  BYU,  offer¬ 
ing  advanced  training 
and  experience  in 
theater,  cinema  and 
television. 

The  MFA  program, 
being  offered  through 
the  Department  of 
Theater  and  Cinematic 
Arts,  implies  a  concen¬ 
trated  approach  to  a 
specific  performance  or 
artistic  oriented  aspect 
of  theater,  cinema  or 
television.  It  is  an  alter¬ 
native  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  for  students 
who  are  more  interested 
in  scholarly  aspects  of 
theater  or  cinema.  The 
M.A.  degree  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  terminal 
degree,  but  as  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work  at  the 
Ph.D.  level. 

The  MFA  degree  is  a 
relatively  new  program 
at  BYU.  “No  one  has 
earned  a  degree  yet,  but 
we  hope  to  have  our  first 
one  this  summer,”  Rosa 
Colgrove,  administrative 
assistant  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  said.  “It’s  a  degree 
that  is  in  great  demand. 
A  lot  of  colleges  are  re¬ 
quiring  an  MFA  for  their 
teachers  now  rather  than 
a  Ph.D.” 

Only  four  students  are 
currently  enrolled  in  the 
MFA  program  at  BYU, 
Ms.  Colgrove  said. 
However,  six  more  have 
enrolled  for  Fall 
semester. 

MFA  candidates  may 
concentrate  their  study 
in  one  of  four  areas  — 
playwriting,  acting, 
directing  and  theater 
design  and  technology. 
“The  requirements  are 
pretty  strict,  and  the 
major  difference  (in  the 
program)  is  in  the  final 
project  the  student 
does,”  she  said. 

The  MFA  degree  re¬ 
quires  60  hours  of  course 
work  comprising  six 
semesters.  This 


pares  with  30  hours  re¬ 
quired  for  an  MA  degree. 

The  MFA  allows  more 
working  experience  in 
the  student’s  chosen 
field,  Ms.  Colgrove  said. 
For  example,  directing 
candidates  direct  one 
play  per  semester, 
whereas  someone  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  may 
have  directed  only  one  in 
his  career.  “If  you  make 
one  cake,  you’ll  do  better 
when  you’ve  made  six,” 
she  said. 


The  MFA  program  is 
more  oriented  toward 
the  practical  aspects  of 
theater,  while  the  MA  is 
more  academically 
oriented,  said  Jason 
Dunn,  who  is  a  directing 
candidate  in  the 
program.  Dunn,  who  has 
worked  as  a  professional 
actor  in  Los  Angeles, 
said  he  is  in  the  MFA 
program  because  he 
wants  to  get  into 
teaching.  “It’s  really  a 
very  thorough  program,” 
he  said. 


Another!!  __ 
All  New 

■  TAYLOR-MAID 

Beauty  Supply 

1  GRAND  1 
OPENING 

FREE 

•  Professional  make-up  by 
Hollywood  artists 

•  Sculptured  nails 

•  Blow  cuts 

•  Color  analysis 

Friday  &  Saturday,  May  9-10 

To  be  given  away 

•  Blow  dryers 

•  Curling  irons 

•  Goodies  for  kids 

•  Many  other  gifts 

I  Ribbon  Cutting  at  11:30  Fri- 
I  day  by  Miss  Provo 

M  Hours  9:30  -  7:30  .375-7928 

.  50  N.  University 


■I 

J 


“If  you  care  about  your 
personal  appearance, 
you’ll  agree  that 
Derrell’s  is  the  place 
for  professional  styling 
and  quality  hai 
design.” 


PerrdU’s 
■  Jlatr  JfasJttoni 

225-0218 


1160  S.  State,  Orem 
University  Plaza-Suite  130 
Next  to  Arby's  Roast  Beef 


Tues.-Sat.  9  am  -  6  pm 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 

jewelers 

eU.  4956 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


Carat 

Weight 

Diamond  size  or  weight 
is  measured  hn  carats. 
There  are  100  points  to 
a  carat. 


ArtCarved  permanently 
engraves  the  exact  dia¬ 
mond  weight  in  points 
on  the  inside  of  each 
ring.  It’s  your  assurance 
that  you’re  getting  ex¬ 
actly  the  diamond  weight 
you’re  paying  for. 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


What  you 
should  know 
about  diamonds: 


Clarity  Color  Cutting 


A  flawless  diamond  is 
extremely  rare.  Most  di¬ 
amonds  contain  natural 
imperfections  or  “inclu¬ 
sions”  —  tiny  crystals  of 
carbon  or  bubbles  of 
gas  from  millions  of 
years  ago. 

ArtCarved  diamonds  are 
selected  for  their  clarity 
and  brilliance.  Any  slight 
“inclusions”  that  may  be 
present  are  discernible 
only  under  ten  power 
magnification. 


Diamonds  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  “white”  or  color¬ 
less  are  very  rare  and 
are  valued  accordingly. 

A  colorless  diamond, 
even  if  it  contains  slight 
imperfections,  is  worth 
more  than  a  diamond  of  , 
average  color. 

Every  ArtCarved  Dia¬ 
mond  is  guaranteed  to 
meet;  traditionally  high 
standards  for  fine  color.  . 


A  perfectly  cut  diamond 
will  reflect  al!  the  light 
upwards  for  maximum 
brilliance. 

Every  ArtCarved  dia¬ 
mond  is  precision  cut  for 
brilliance,  whether  its 
6hape  is  round,  oval, 
pear  or  marquise. 


/IRK7IRVED  7IKOFVED  /IRX71RVED  /IRT(7IRVED 

DIAMONDS^WEDDING  RINGS  DIAMONDS^ WEDDING  RINGS  DIAMONDS^ WEDDING  RINGS  DIAMONDS^ WEDDING  RINGS 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 


19  North  University 
Provo 
373-1379 


^eweferi 


Provo s  9-7  p.m.  Or  Until  Customer  Services  Are  Completed 
Appointments  Made  to  Your  Convenience 


University  Mall 
Orem 
225-0383 


UTAH  COUNTY  RESIDENTS 
COME  TO 
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Special  course 


Emergency  care  taught 


If  you  came  upon  a 
traffic  accident,  would 
you  know  what  to  do  to 
nelp? 

Thirty-five  students 
enrolled  in  a  special 
class  at  BYU  now  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  how 
to  help  in  emergency 
situations.  The  students 
are  involved  in  an 
Emergency  Medical 


him,  the  other  fell  in. 
“Someone  wanted  to 
know  whose  kid  was  still 
in  the  pool.  I  had  to  go  in 
and  rescue  him,  too.” 

Most  students  who 
enroll  in  the  EMT  course 
take  it  to  qualify  for 
specific  jobs.  Others  just 
have  an  interest  in  the 
course,  said  Mrs.  Sum- 
sion,  who  now  works  on 
the  Springville  am¬ 
bulance  crew. 


Assembly  attendance  bad, 
students  missing  education. 
Oaks  says  in  memorandum 


Student  attendance  at  forum  and 
'  devotional  assemblies  during  Spring 
term  has  been  “disappointing,”  a 
campus  memorandum  from  President 
Dallln  H.  Oaks  said. 


“We  have  outsta 
our  devotional  and  ft 
President  Oaks  said, 
student  who  missei 


Sent  to  all  BYU  faculty  members, 
the  memorandum  stresses  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  faculty  and  student  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  assemblies  and  asks  the 
faculty  to  encourage  students  to  attend 
_by  announcing  assembly  speakers  in 
their  classes. 


missing  an  inspij 
educational  experiefl 
sential  ingredient  of  a 
tion.” 

All  Spring  term  ai 
tinue  to  be  in  the  M 
memorandum  rem 
term  assemblies  will 
Concert  Hall. 


Remember  \bur  Father  With  A  Bool  | 
For  His  Summer  Readir 


Technician  class  offered 
by  Special  Courses  and 


Rewarding  job 


Emergency  Medical 
rraining  (EM 


Training  (EMT)  is  a 
comprehensive  course 
teaching  students  basic 
lifesaving  techniques. 
The  class  includes  in¬ 
struction  on  cardio¬ 
pulmonary  resuscita¬ 
tion  (CPR)  and  other 
first  aid  procedures  to 
aid  people  who  need 
emergency  medical 
treatment.  Students  also 
spend  time  observing 
procedures  in  a  b — fljM 
emergency  room. 


“It’s  a  rewarding  job. 
If  people  need  your  help, 
they  really  need  it,”  she 
said.  “It  gives  you  a  good 
feeling  after  it’s  all 


Certified  by  state 


Students  who  com¬ 
plete  the  class  may  be 
certified  bv  the  state  to 
do  EMT.  They  may  then 
work  in  mines,  in  scout 
camps,  on  ambulance 
crews  or  in  other  in¬ 
dustries  where  medical 
emergencies  occur.  Some 
students  take  additional 
advanced  training  to 
become  paramedics. 

“There  is  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  EMT-trained 
people,”  said  Sharlene 
Sumsion,  a  licensed 
practical  nurse  and  one 
of  the  course  instructors. 

Lives  saved 

“I  saved  both  of  my 
children’s  lives  within 
five  minutes  once 
because  of  a  first  aid 
class  I  took,”  she  said. 
'One  child  fell  in  the 
family  swimming  pool 
and  as  she  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  resuscitate 


over. 

Irene  Gibbs  said  she 
took  the  course  because 
she  would  like  to  know 
how  to  do  first  aid.  “I 
have  eight  kids  at  home 
and  it  seems  there’s  an 
emergency  every  other 
week.” 

Brent  Hadley,  a 
sophomore  majoring  in 
chemistry,  said,  he  took 
the  course  to  know  what 
to  do  in  an  emergency.  “I 
want  to  know  more 
about  the  safety  aspect 
—  it  goes  beyond  first 
aid.  If  something  hap¬ 
pens  and  there’s  an  acci¬ 
dent,  I  want  to  be 
responsible  enough  to  be 
able  to  help.” 

Hadley  played  an  auto 
accident  victim  in  a  re¬ 
cent  class  exercise  in  ex¬ 
tracting  victims  from 
wrecked  cars. 


A  Father’s  selectio  ' 
of  SALE  books 
the  General  Boo 
section  at  the 


Universe  photo  by  Keren 

Sharon  Tart,  a  sophomore  in  Family  Resource 
Management  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  is  getting 
all  wrapped  up  in  her  Emergency  Medical 
Technician  class. 


“It  gives  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  help  out  all 
that  much  more,”  one 
firefighter  said.  “We  like 
to  teach.  We  want  to 
teach  that  when  you 
come  upon  an  accident, 

*ntvt  mil 


Unwrap  car 
“We  try  to  unwrap  the 
car  from  the  victim.  We 
don’t  take  the  victim  out 
of  the  car,”  he  said. 
“They  have  really 
stressed  that  with  us  — 
to  unwrap  the  car  from 
the  victim.” 

Some  members  of  the 
Orem  City  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  donated  their  time 
to  help  show  the  stu¬ 
dents  correct  extraction 
procedures. 


rou  don’t  pull  the  victim 
from  the  car  unless 
they’re  in  some  other 
danger.” 


The  wrecked  cars  for 
the  exercise  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  BYU,  but  some 
expert  advice  and  in¬ 
struction  were  donated 
by  the  Orem  firefighters. 
“We  charge  BYU  a  base 
fee  for  the  equipment 
and  tools  we  use  out 
here,  but  we  only  break 
even  on  it,’  said 
firefighter-engineer  Karl 
Schmensky. 


KINKO'S 

COPIES 


Lessons  on  dance,  bowling, 
animals,  offered  for  children 


Animals,  dance  and  bowling  are  the  subjects  ot 
three  courses  being  offered  for  children  through  BYU 
Special  Courses  and  Conferences. 


No 

Minimum 


A  “scientific  exploration”  class,  to  be  taught  in 
the  Monte  L.  Bean  Life  Science  Museum,  will  in¬ 
clude  study  of  unusual  animals,  insects,  reptiles  and 
fish.  A  trip  to  the  BYU  planetarium  and  a  dinosaur 
display  are  part  of  the  course,  Larry  Wickman, 
program  administer,  said. 


•  Dissertations, 
Thesis 

•  Resumes,  Flyers 

•  Business  Cards 

•  Stationery 

•  Passport  Photos 
&  Visas 


837  N.  700  E. 
(upstairs) 
377-1792 


The  science  course,  open  to  children  ages  eight 
and  over,  will  be  held  Saturdays  from  10  to  11  a. m., 
starting  this  Saturday  and  continuing  through 
August  5. 

A  creative  dance  program  instructed  by  Chris 
Ollerton  is  being  offered  for  children  of  all  age  groups 
and  levels  of  ability.  Classes  will  be  held  Fridays  at  4 
p.m.  starting  June  9  and  going  until  August  4. 

Shatter  Bown,  BYU  bowling  coach  and  program 
director,  and  other  qualified  instructors  will  help 
children  eight  years  old  and  older  develop  basic 
skills  and  confidence  in  bowling. 

The  bowling  class  will  be  held  Saturdays  at  9  a.m. 
beginning  this  Saturday  and  will  continue  through 
July  22  at  the  Wilkinson  Center  bowling  lanes. 

Advance  registration  for  all  three  courses  may  be 
made  at  Special  Courses  and  Conferences,  242 
HRCB.  Additional  information  on  the  special 
classes  can  be  obtained  by  calling  374-1211,  ext. 
4157. 


“If  you’ve  seen  one  Diamond  Dealer, 
you’ve  seen  them  all” 

(or  so  they  say) 


BETTER  TAKE  A 
CLOSER  LOOK! 


Put  a  diamond  dealer  under  a 
microscope  and,  just  like  diamonds, 
you’ll  see  they  differ  in  quality  and  ex¬ 
cellence. 

So  how  can  you  tell  the  jeweler  Is  an 
expert  when  looking  for  your 
diamond?  By  looking  for  the  symbol 
of  excellence,  the  American  Gem 


Society  symbol. 


)This  symbol 


is  your  assurance  that  the  jeweler  is  a 
qualified  expert  in  gemology.  Frank 
Davis  of  Chalmere  Diamonds  is  such 
a  jewele/l  As  a  member  of  AGS, 
Frank  must  meet  the  high  standards 
,  of  business  integrity  and  excellence  In 

Registered  u*£S)  Jeweler  the  study  of  gems. 


Frank  Davis, 


So  when  you  buy  your  diamond,  think  ,  think  Ffank  Davis 


Cl«i£wwtef s  Vimumb 


AMERICAN  GEM  SOCIETY 

58  N.  University  —  375-5282 


byu  bod<§tore 


American  Savings 

GRAND  OPENING  < 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  10th  UNIVERSITY  MALL  •  10  AM -2  PM 

740  East  1200  South  •  Orem,  Utah  ^ 


A  trip  fort>n0 


Princess  Hotels  International 


Western  Airlines 


ENTER  AMERICAN’S  DRAWING  FOR  ONE  OF  40 
PRIZES  INCLUDING  A  COLOR  TV  AND  MICROWAVE  OVEN 


COME  HEAR  AUTHENTIC  SOUTH  AMERICAN  MUSIC  BY  THE  MARIACHI  BAND’ 


FREE-FAMILY  DINNERS  FROM  MCDONALDS  FOR 
NEW  DEPOSITS  OF  $50.00  OR  MORE 


FREE  TACO  CHIPS  &  DRINKS 


MEET  OUR  STAFF: 

Steve  Swalberg  Dee  Thatcher 
Manager 
Vicki  Godfrey 
Susan  Edwards 
Sue  Wright 


Regional  Vice  F 

Jan  Yeaman 
Ann  Jacobsen 
Bob  Carter 


Michele  Hansen  Sherilyn  Stimson 

4%  American  Savings 

*8l  University  Mall 
— ~  740  E.  1200  So.  Orem 

Phone  244-3544 


Staubach  still  battling  butterflies 
enters  into  tenth  pro  campaign 


a  XTON'E  CLARK 
'll  ifse  Sports  Editor 

lj  las  to  two  Super  Bowls  and  winn- 
;  ds,  you’d  think  Roger  Staubach 
a|c  down  by  now. 

Ml  'owboy  quarterback  said  he  still 
is  e  ever  did.  “This  past  vear  I  was 
[Ire  iefore  the  Super  Bowl.  In  fact, 
n  I  get  butterflies  beforehand,’ 
uj  iTropny  winner  said, 
lj  vt  l  Orem  yesterday  to  promote  a 
[his  ehise.  Alongside  Dallas  offensive 
and  his  wife,  Staubach  did  film- 
>i  d  Studios  for  Church’s  Fried 

be  iotball  is  still  a  very  stimulating 
ii  s  still  really  enjoy  football.  The 
s  especial  meaning  for  me,  with  the 
ruf  1  I’m  looking  forward  to  another 
Jp  duate  of  Navy  said, 
till  emotional 

.is  ijust  a  Sunday  job  for  me,” 
Ipt  i’s  still  a  matter  of  pride  and  per- 
i  very  emotional.  ” 
r,  srseen  circumstances,  Staubach 
w  t  will  be  in  the  thick  of  the  Super 
a  i  in  1978-79.  “There  are  six  or 
>fl  ter  Bowl  caliber.  We’ll  be  in  the 
~';h  m,”  he  said. 

)$u  10  signs  of  aging,  as  last  season 
'  ''(^passing  with  a  58.6  percentage, 
passes,  with  just  six  intercep- 
or  three  more.  “I’ve  been  lucky 
five  only  missed  one  game  since 
silted.  “I  figure  I  have  a  couple 

.pr  in  the  Navy,  Staubach  passed 
iljjball  upon  graduating  from  An- 
^"ilitarv  stint  was  over.  It  wasn’t 
ubach  broke  into  the  NFL  and 
id  himself  playing  behind  long- 
M  orton. 

aping  finished  my  obligation  with 
ajh  said.  “Those  are  years  that  no 


..iSM 

m . 


e  photo  by  Denise  Wadswortn 

Dallas  Cowboy  quarterback  Roger  Staubach 
says  he  still  finds  pro  football  exciting  and 
fun. 

one  knows  what  would  have  happened.  Maybe  1 
would  have  gotten  hurt.” 

Career  highlights 

Entering  into  his  tenth  year  of  pro  football, 
Staubach  said  that  the  highlights  to  his  career  have 
been  the  two  Super  Bowls  and  helping  Navy  beat 
Army  and  make  it  to  the  Cotton  Bowl  his  junior 
year.  “That  win  over  Army  was  really  big.  And  I  won 


the  Heisman  the  same  year,”  he  said. 

Despite  the  growth  of  football  into  big  business, 
Staubach  said  family  life  is  still  tops  with  him. 
“Sports  are  fine  but  I  don’t  get  too  deeply  involved. 
Family  life  is  what  it’s  all  about.  The  family  comes 
first  and  then  my  religion,”  Staubach  said. 

Despite  the  growing  size  of  football,  Staubach  said 
no  one  on  the  Cowboys  was  thinking  money  when 
the  club  reached  the  Super  Bowl.  “Pro  football  is  a 
big  business  now  and  I  miss  some  of  the  college 
spirit,  but  no  one  was  talking  of  the  Super  Bowl 
check  when  we  made  the  Super  Bowl.  There’s  a  lot 
of  spirit  and  a  good  attitude  on  the  Dallas  team;  not 
the  stereotyped  atmosphere  you  find  on  most 
others,”  Staubach  noted. 

Respects  White 

Speaking  of  his  relationship  with  backup  quarter¬ 
back  Danny  White,  Staubach  said  he  respects  White 
a  lot.  “I  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  respect  for 
Danny.  If  the  time  comes  that  I  get  hurt  then  Danny 
would  come  in  and  be  extremely  capable.  In  fact  he 
would  make  it  tough  to  get  back  in  there,”  he  added. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  of  not  being  able  to 
call  his  own  plays,  Staubach  said  he’s  just  had  to 
learn  to  live  with  it.  “If  I  had  a  choice,  I’d  call  my 
own  plays,”  Staubach  said.  “But  Coach  Landry  does 
give  me  a  lot  of  leeway.  He  believes  it’s  important  for 
the  press  box  and  himself  to  know  the  play.  It’s  more 
important  to  the  running  game  than  anything  else,” 
he  acjded. 

The  addition  of  Tony  Dorsett  made  a  big  dif¬ 
ference  for  Dallas,  according  to  Staubach.  “Dorsett 
was  like  a  shot  in  the  arm  for  our  offense.  You  always 
like  to  have  that  guy  who  can  give  you  the  big  play,” 
Staubach  said.  “Between  Dorsett,  Robert  Newhouse 
and  Preston  Pearson  we’ve  got  a  good  running  at¬ 
tack,”  he  added. 

Coach  Meyers  said  that  original  plans  to  use 
BYU’s  Todd  Christensen  at  linebacker  or  tight  end 
have  been  dropped.  Christensen,  the  No.  2  pick  for 
Dallas,  will  play  fullback,  according  to  Meyers. 
“We’re  going  to  use  Todd  at  fullback.  He’ll  go  to 
training  camp  that  way.  We  think  he  has  a  chance  to 
be  a  great  Receiver  and  we  could  use  a  fullback  who 
can  catch  yie  ball,”  Meyers  said. 
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USC  defeats  Sun  Devils  in 
battle  of  Series  undefeated 


Stau bach's  spouse  speaks  of  pressure 
put  on  family  of  a  football  standout 


Southern  Cal  emerged 
with  a  5-2  victory  in  a 
battle  of  undefeateds 
Tuesday  night  as  the 
College  World  Series 
concluded  its  second 
round. 

USC’s  victim,  WAC 
champion  Arizona  State, 
now  55-11,  played 
Miami  of  Florida,  50-11, 
late  Wednesday  night 
and  USC,  52-9,  met 
North  Carolina,  38-16. 

Oral  Roberts  and 
Michigan  were  sent 
packing  Monday  after 
losses  to  Miami  of 
Florida,  and  North 
Carolina,  respectively. 

The  only  remaining 
undefeated  team,  USC, 
is  guaranteed  a  finish  in 
the  top  three,  even  with 
a  loss  Wednesday. 

The  loser  of  the  ASU- 
Miami  game  will  be 
eliminated.  A  USC  vic¬ 
tory  would  qualify  the 
Trojans  for  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game  tonight, 
facing  the  ASU-Miami 
victor. 

A  Tar  Heel  victor 
would  set  up  a  three-way 


battle  for  the  NCAA 
championship  among 
USC,  North  Carolina 
and  the  ASU-Miami 
winner,  with  the  first 
round  today  and  the 
final  game  Friday. 

The  Trojans  picked  up 
their  five  runs  in  the  first 
five  innings  and  the  Sun 
Devils  begari  to  close  the 
gap  with  single -markers 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

But  USC  starting 
pitcher  Rod  Boxberger, 
now  12-1,  got  tougher  as 
the  end  neared,  retiring 
12  of  the  first  13  batters 
he  faced. 

The  first  Sun  Devil 
run  came  in  the  fifth  on 
a  Steve  Michael  double 


before  Boxberger  worked 
out  of  a  bases-loaded 
jam.  Jamie  Allen  hit  a 
solo  homer  in  the  sixth  to 
account  for  the  other 
ASU  run. 

Miami’s  Tony  Vila 
scattered  seven  hits  for  a 
5-3  win  which  sent  home 
the  previously  third- 
ranked  Titans. 

Down  4-0  in  the  early 
innings,  Michigan  got  a 
solo  home  run  from  Vic 
Ray  and  a  four-run  sixth 
inning  to  take  the  lead 
before  North  Carolina’s 
Greg  Robinson  blasted 
an  eighth  inning,  three- 
run  homer  to  give  the 
Tar  Heels  their  final 
runs  in  a  7-6  game. 


By  LISA  JOHNSON 
Universe  Sports 
Reporter 

Marianne  Staubach 
says  being  the  wife  of  a 
professional  football 

E layer  isn’t  always  fun, 
ut  she’d  do  it  all  again 
if  she  had  the  chance. 

The  perky,  5’4”  Mrs. 
■Staubach  sported  a  con¬ 
spicuous  Dallas  Cow¬ 
boys  diamond  pendant 
on  a  delicate  chain 
around  her  neck.  “The 
rewards  of  winning  make 
all  the  pressures 
worthwhile,  she  said. 

The  story  of  Roger’s 
.  and  Marianne’s  romance 
is  like  a  real  life 
American  dream.  They 
grew  up  in  the  same 
neighborhood  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  went  to  the 
same  elementary  and 
high  schools. 

While  Roger  was  on 
the  field  passing  the 
pigskin,  Marianne  was 
on  the  sidelines  waving  j 
her  pom-poms.  They 
had  an  on-and-off 
relationship,  right  up  to 
their  marriage  in  1965, 
shortly  after  Roger! 
graduated  from  An-] 
napolis. 

Five  children 
The  Staubachs  have 
five  children.  “That’s 
more  than  any  one  else 
on  the  team, ’’Marianne 
said  proudly.  There  are 
four  girls  and  a  boy,  ages 
12,  10,  nine,  three,  and 
11  months. 

“I  rotate  taking  the 
three  oldest  to  Roger’s 
games,”  Marianne  said. 
“But  we  were  all  at  the 
Super  Bowl  last  year.” 

With  five  children  to 
keep  her  busy,  Marianne 
says  she  doesn’t  havei 
time  to  get  lonely  while  [ 
Roger  is  on  the  road.] 
“The  road  trips  are  short] 
anyway,”  she  said.  “He 
usually  leaves  on  Satur-i 
day  morning,  plays  on1 


Sunday,  and  is  back  that 
night.” 

Marianne  says  she 
does  miss  him  when  he 
goes  to  Thousand  Oaks, 
Calif,  in  the  summer  for 
the  four-week-long  Cow¬ 
boys  training  camp. 

Winning  pressures 

When  asked  about  the 
pressures  of  being 
married  to  a  pro  athlete, 
Marianne  said  the 
pressures  of  winning 
were  the  greatest.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  season,  it’s  a 
week  to  week  existance,” 
she  said. 

“Roger  is  not  a  good 
loser,”  Marianne  said. 
“But  anyone  who  is  as 
dedicated  to  his  sport  as 
he  is  can’t  be  a  good 
loser.” 

When  Roger  brings  his 
game  home,  he  doesn’t 
lash  out  at  the  family, 
but  goes  into  a  retreat, 
Marianne  said.  “The 
biggest  thing  then  is  not 
to  bother  him,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  critique  his 
game.  I  just  try  to  be 
quiet  and  support  him.” 

Three  years  ago,  the 
Cowboys  dropped  their 
rule  of  having  the  team 
stay  together  in  a  hotel 
the  night  before  a  game. 
Since  then,  it  has  been 
Marianne’s  duty  to 
prepare  Roger’s  pregame 
meal. 

“It’s  always  the  same 
for  him,”  Marianne  said, 
“four  hours  before  the 
game,  he  has  steak, 
toast,  and  milk.  When 
he  plays  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  I  have  to  feed  him 
at  9  a.m.,  the  kids  want 
to  know  why  they  can’t 
have  steak  for  breakfast 
too.” 

Quietest  wife 

Marianne  is  not  one  to 
get  overly  excited  at  a 
Cowboys  game.  “I  don’t 
yell  and  scream  at  the 
games.  I’m  probably  one 
of  the  quietest  wives  in 


the  wife  section,’ 
said. 

She  is  a  strong 
ter,  she 


>ng  suppor- 
[.  It’s  just 


that  after  so  many  years 
of  watching  her  husband 
play,  she’s  grown  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  excite- 


When  the  travel 
bug  bites,  get  the 
cure  at  Murdock 
T  ravel 

MURDOCK  TRAVEL 


11  E.  30Q  N. 
377-9700 


■O  photo  by  Denise  Wadsworth 

Marianne  Staubach  says  she  finds  the  role  of 
a  professional  football  wife  challenging. 


ment.  She  shows  her 
support  in  other  ways, 
like  watching  game  films 
with  him  at  home. 

“The  games  are  not 
fun  now,”  Marianne 
said.  “There’s  too  much 
at  stake.”  She  said  she  is 
looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  Roger  retires, 
so  they  can  enjoy  going 
to  the  games,  ana  enter¬ 
tain  guests  afterwards. 

Marianne  is  a 

Erofessional  nurse,  but 
as  worked  only  three 
years.  She  spends  most 
of  her  time  taking  care  of 
her  children  and 
decorating  their  new 
house. 

Being  the  wife  of  a 
professional  athlete  is 
different  from  being 
married  to  any  one  else 
in  that  his  best  and  his 
worst  performances  are 
accentuated  before  thou- 
sands  of  people, 
Marianne  said. 


CAMPUS 

SKI8CVCLE 


Summer  Special 

Centurion 
Le  Mans  77 
Now 
only 

(while  they  last)  Reg.  169.95 


14995 


We  carry  extra  large 
frames  on  1978  models 


375-6688 

150  W  1450  N 
Provo,  Utah 

(Just  North  of  Ream's  Market) 


Lafayelle 


INTRODUCES 


the  ULTIMATE  in  AUTO  SOUND! 

In-Dash  Audio  spec  stereo  AM  /  FM  cassette 
with  Dolby*  and  up  to  12  watts  per  channel  power. 


>  SANYO 


•  Hi-Power  Bi-Amp 

Design  •  Woofer  Amp:  12 
Watts  Per  Channel  with 
Separate  Level  Con¬ 
trol  •  Tweeter  Amp:  2  Watts 
Per  Channel  .with  Separate 
Level  Control  •  28  Watts  Max¬ 
imum  Power  Per  Channel  •  E- 
qualization  Switching  From  Bi- 
Amp  for  Full  Range  or  Conven¬ 
tional  Speaker  System  •  Usable 


FM  Sensitivity:  I.OuV  •  Dolby 
for  FM  and  Tape  Play  Modes 
with  Indicator  Light  •  Loudness 
Switching  •  Auto  Repeat  •  Full 
Auto  Reverse  Mechanism  With 
a  Brain  •  FM  Mono/ Stereo 
Auto  Selector  •  Locking  Fast- 
Forward  and  Rewind* 
Local/  Distance  Switching  • 
Self-Draw  Tape 
Compartment  •  Wide  Easy 


Read  Dial  with  L.E.D.  Tuning 
Needle  •  Tape  Play  and  FM 
Stereo  Indicator  •  Continuous 
Tone  Control  •  Balance  Con¬ 
trol  •  Behind  the  Door  An¬ 
tenna  Trimmer  •  Textured 
Nosepiece  •  "EZ"  Install 
Mounting  System  •  Pigtail  for 
Automatic  Electric  Antennas 
*A  Registered  Trademark  of 
Dolby  Laboratories 


Lafayelle 


CARILLON  SQUARE 
225-9131  OREM 
SALT  LAKE, 
MURRAY,  OGDEN 
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fitd  Claude  Masta 

A  Family  Restaurant 

Capture  the  mood  of  an  evening  in  Paris 

•  Veal  Cordon  Blue  •  Filet  Mignon 

•  Crab  Lafayette  •  Lasagna 

■  •  Lobster  a  la  Bishop  •  Chicken  of  Bourgogne 
•The  best  STEAKS  in  the  valley  ' 
•And  Many  Others. 

Complete  LUNCH  from  1.95 
Complete  DINNER  from  2.95 

377-4545 

463  No.  University  Ave.,  Provo 


Baseball  pennant  races  heat  up 


By  CLARKE  BROWN 
Universe  Sports 

Reporter 

Major  league 
baseball’s  hotly  - 
contested  pennant  races 
are  well  under  way  in  all 
four  divisions. 

A.L.  East 

This  is  a  two  team 
race  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Power  is  the 
name  of  the  game 
Boston,  as  its  lineup 
seven  men  in  a  row  who 
are  long  ball  threats  — 
Jim  Rice,  Carl  Ya- 
strzemski,  Carlton  Fisk, 
Freddie  Lynn,  Butch 
Hobson,  Dwight  Evans, 
and  George  Scott.  Red 
Sox  pitching  is  led  by 
Bill  Lee,  Dennis  Eckers- 
ley  and  Luis  Tiant  and 
out  of  the  pen  the  BoSox 


have  Bill  Campbell  and 
Dick  Drago. 

Last  year’s  World 
Champion  Yankees  are 
using  the  same  formula 
they  did  *last  year, 
feuding  and  winning. 
Center  fielder  Mickey 
Rivers  and  pitchers  Ken 
Holtzman  and  Sparky 
Lyle  want  to  be  traded. 
Outside  of  Lou  Piniella, 
Graig  Nettles  and  Chris 
Chambliss,  the  Yankee 


suspect  pitching  staff 
might  prevent  the 
Rangers  from  taking  it 
all. 

Defending  champ 
Kansas  City’s  rookie 
first  baseman  Clint  Hur¬ 
dle  hasn’t  lived  up  to  his 
billing  thus  far  and 


Phils  are  likely  to  go 
with  them. 

The  Mets  are  surpris¬ 
ing  the  league  with  a 
better  than  expected 
won-lost  record,  but 
their  paltry  .237  team 
batting  averge  ranks 
them  dead  last  in  the 


Manager  Whitey  Herzog  league.  Lee  Mazzilh. 
keeps  shuffling  his  left  Steve  Henderson,  and 
fielder,  but  KC  is  solid  Willie  Montanez 


Joe  Morgan  and  Johnny 
Bench  are  hitting  sub- 
par.  For  the  Red  to  win 
the  pennant,  either  the 
starting  pitchers  must 
pull  together,  the 
defense  must  pull 
together  or  the  hitting 
must  improve,  or  all  of 


the  above. 

The  failure  of  the 
Dodgers  to  run  away 
with  the  division  race 
could  be  attributed  to 
Steve  Garvey’s  .261 
batting  average  or  Don 

Qiiftan’o 


everywhere  else. 

The  Royals’  pitching 


its  lineup  has  hats  haven’t  quite  come  overall  is  good,  with  a 
in  a  row  who  alive.  Ron  Guidry  is  strong  starting  rotation 


BIG 

AUTO  PARIS 

We  help  you  do  it  yourself. 

At  RPM  Auto  Parts  you'll  find  friendly,  experienced 
and  knowledgeable  personnel  to  assist  you.  Let 
them  assist  you  solve  your  car  problems. 

Foreign  Auto 

Parts 

Available! 

We  stock  parts  for  most 
foreign  cars  as  well  as  for 
U.S.  cars. 

We  Do: 

•  Alternator  Repair 

»  Brake  Drum  Turning 

•  U-Joinf  and  Drive 

Shaft  Repair 

•  Fly  Wheel  Turning 

•  Press  Bearings 

We  Rent 

Tools 

So  You  Can 

Do  the  Work 
Yourself! 

Bank  Cards 

Accepted 

Overnight  delivery 
on  hard  to  get 
parts 

RPM 

AUTO  B 
PARTS 

u 

— -n 

T  N 

|  TO  OREM 

m  Standard 
■  Build 

River* 
1200  N. 

RPM  AUTO  PARTS 

1481  N.  State 

Provo  373-5350 

OPEN  8-6  Weekdays;  8-5  Saturdays 

corps  at  the  moment  but 
the  healing  of  Andy  Mes- 
sersmith  and  Don 
Gullett  should  do  a  lot  to 
boost  NY  pitching  stock. 

A.L.  West 

Currently,  this  is  a 
four  team  race,  with 
Oakland,  California, 
Texas,  and  Kansas  City 
all  in  the  fight,  although 
how  long  the  “Amazin’ 
A’s”  stay  in  the  battle  is 
a  big  question  mark. 

Before  the  season 
began,  most  experts 
picked  Oakland  to  finish 
dead  last,  but  some  key 
trades  were  engineered 
and  now  the  hopes  of  the 
A’s  rest  on  young 
pitching  arms. 

California  has  the 
likes  of  hard-throwing 
Frank  Tanana  and 
Nolan  Ryan  on  the 
mound.  Two  years  of  free 
agent  signings  have 
made  the  Angels  for¬ 
midable  at  the  plate. 
Lyman  Bostock,  Joe 
Rudi,  Don  Baylor,  and 
Bobby  Grich  all  brought 
big  bats  to  Anaheim. 
Barring  injuries,  the 
Angels  will  certainly  be 
in  the  race. 

Texas  has  a  potent  of¬ 
fense,  a  good  defense, 
but  an  inconsistent 
mound  corps.  Out¬ 
fielders  Richie  Zisk, 
Bobby  Bonds,  and  Al 


Hrabosky  in  the  bullpen, 
but  it  lacks  a  starting 
ace.  However  what  the 
Royals  have  may  just 
take  them  to  another 
division  title. 


N.L.  East 

Thus  far  this  season, 
this  has  been  the 
toughest  division  in 
baseball.  Chicago 
currently  leads  the  pack, 
but  it  is'  unlikely 
Philadelphia  will  play 
poor  baseball  the  rest  of 
the  season. 

Any  one  of  four  other 
teams  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  contention. 
Montreal  is  the  most  im¬ 
proved  team  in  the 
league  and  is  a  serious 
contender,  thanks  to 
some  solid  pitching  from 
newcomers  Ross  Grim- 
sley  and  Rudy  May. 

The  Cubs  have  only 
two  solid  pitchers  in 
Rick  Reuschpl  and  Bruce 
Sutter,  but  -if  they  stay 
close  and  if  Dave 
Kingman  and  Bobby 
Murcer  start  hitting  the 
long  ball  with  con¬ 
sistency,  Chicagoans 
may  see  a  pennant  from 
the  Cubs. 

The  Phillies’  prime 
lumberjacks,  Mike 
Schmidt  and  Greg 


Oliver  are  all  capable  of  Luzinski,  have  botl 
hitting  the  ball  a  ton  and  fallen  short  of  earning 


catcher  Jim  Sundberg  is 
a  Golden  Glover,  but  a 


their  keep  thus  far  but 
when  they  warm  up  the 


about  the  only  stars  at 
the  plate.  Nino  Espin¬ 
osa  and  Pat  Zachry  head 
a  young  mound  corps 
that  has  to' improve  with 
age. 

Pittsburgh’s  Dave 
Parker  has  been  the  only 
Pirate  to  shine  with  a 
bat,  and  the  hurlers 
overall  have  been  incon¬ 
sistent.  The  Pirate 
strong  point  is  speed, 
with  a  league  leading 
total  of  57  stolen  bases. 
Pittsburgh  needs  to  im¬ 
prove  all  around  to  be 
where  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  in  contention. 


N.L.  West 

Last  season  the 
Dodgers  got  off  to  a 
quick  start  and  led  the 
whole  way,  but  this  time 
around  things  are  a  lot 
different.  San  Francisco 
and  Cincinnati  are  one- 
two,  with  Los  Angeles 
third. 

The  Giants  have  the 
best  pitching  in 
baseball,  with  a  3.10 
ERA.  Southpaws  Bob 
Knepper  (6-2,  2.42)  and 
Vida  Blue  (6-2,  2.87) 
head  a  starting  rotation 
of  John  Montefusco,  and 
Ed  Halicki.  Jack  Clark 
and  Bill  Madlock  have 
.  .300-plus  averages  and 
Willie  McCovey  con¬ 
tinues  to  get  key  hits. 

Despite  the  flop  of 
starters  Tom  Seaver, 
Paul  Moskau  and  Tom 
Hume  and  36  errors  in 
their  first  40  games,  the 
Reds  remain  right  near 
the  top.  Former  MVPs 


Y  ladies  tennis  team  eliminated 
in  round  two  of  AIAW  tourney 


_ 

^Enga|entent§ 


May’s" 


BYU’s  women  netters 
have  , been  eliminated  in 
the  second  round  of  the 
AIAW  championships, 
but  several  Cougars  are 
gearing  for  the  open 
competition  which 
begins  Friday. 

BYU  played  host 
school  to  Salisbury  State 


winner 


in  the  first  round,  acing 
them  9-0. 

But  in  the  second 
round  the  Cougars  were 

Sitted  against  Trinity 
niversity  of  Texas 
whom  they  played  the 
week  before  at  the  USTA 
championships.  Trinity 
was  again  victorious, 
slipping  past  the 
Cougars  at  5-4. 

The  open  competition, 
to  continue  through  the 
weekend,  pits  BYU  All- 
American  Karen  Ken- 
nington  against  16th 
seeded  Kim  Steinmetz 
of  Southern  Methodist 
University.  Kennington 
is  unseeded. 

Tracy  Tanner,  another 
BYU  All-American,  will 
face  Barb  Kennert  of 
Iowa  State. 

The  doubles  team  of 
Kennington  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Barnes  is  up 
against  Judy  and  Sherrie 
Acker  of  the  University 
of  Florida,  seeded  No.l. 
in  the  tournament.  Tan¬ 
ner  and  Denise  Nardi 
will  meet  Julie  Pressly 
and  Joyce  Portman  from 
the  University  of 
Florida. 

These  four  Cougars 
earned  the  right  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  AIAW  open 
championships  by  plac¬ 


ing  high  in  the  regional 
finals  earlier  in  May. 


SAFEWAY 

WHERE  YOU 
ALWAYS  SAVE 
STOREWIDE!  £ 


April  25,  1978,  Kent  Whitney  and  Marilyn 
Richardson  stroll  together  around  Temple 
Square  in  Salt  Lake  City.  After  a  “sur¬ 
prise”  nrteeting  with  his  brother,  Kent  asks 
him  to  take  their  pictures  in  front  of  the 
Nauvoo  Bell.  Kent  kneels  at  Marilyn’s  feet 
and  offers  his  proposal,  while  his  brother 
captures  the  event  on  film.  Marilyn  says, 
“Yes,”  and  precisely  as  Kent  places  the 


diamond  ring  on  her  finger,  the  Nauvoo 
Bell  tolls  out  the  good  tidings  and  the  air 
swells  with  a  stirring  chorus  of  “Hallelujah” 
by  the  Tabernacle  Choir.  It’s  another 
“Great  Engagement!” 

Kent  and  Marilyn  win  $200  in  china,  crys¬ 
tal  or  silver  for  their  idea.  Your  “Great 
Engagement”  is  worth  15%  off  any  Tanner 
diamond  and  you  could  be  a  winner  too. 


Did  You 
Say  Yes? 

Before  you  say 
,  “Ido" 

see  us  at  Prestige  for  the 
:  finest  wedding 

announcements  ! 
available,  natural  color  or 
.  single  color 
Free  samples  ; 


New  Crop  White  Rose  Potatoes, 
Natural  Clay  4"  Pots  or  Saucers 

Yellow  Onions  -  5  Jobes  For 

2  lb.  Bag  Carrots  , 49'  Assorted 


Fwy«!* 

@  Corn  on  tbe  Cob  I™"  US  93' 

Q  Ice  Cream  treatLS?»n«,S.'sl5' 

S  Hash  Browns  sL'io'0”"  «V;65( 

Deep  Dish  Pie  Shells*  '.  -  p’4'69'  Q  Heinz  Sauce SS'SL, 

S««  Ok  Soaps  &  Vetmgaib  I 
Truly  Fine  Bath  Soap  4L"S1  QSaltine  Crackers  SSK.  UtM” 
Dishwasher  Compound  »V  *14’  1000  Island  Dressing2““;“'01",i,57" 


Xantaloupesl 

New  Crop  Large  US  No  1  * 

]  Pink  Moated  &  Sweet  Eating!  _ _ - 

2.98*  .49' 

_ _ _  C  sioo 


ter  reigns 
the  world 
!o.  1  sport 


ffintion  Student 
fiord  Leaders! 

Need  Help  Planning 
ranch  Service  Project? 


jjfiv  i involved  in  coordinating  service  projects  to 
munity.  We’ll  arrange  a  project  and  supply  the 
r  pices  that  your  ward  will  need  to  complete  any 
et  Us  Serve  You! 


1BYU  Student 
Services 
'tExt.  3901 


While  the  United  States  continues 
to  debate  the  issue  of  which  sport  is  our 
national  pasttime,  football  or  baseball, 
foreign  countries  continue  to  show  that 
soccer  is  far  and  away  numero  uno  in 
the  world. 

And  at  no  time  is  football  (as  the 
world  knows  it)  fever  higher  than  now 
as  the  1978  World  Cup  is  on  display  in 
Buenas  Aires,  Argentina.  With  an  ap¬ 
proximately  billion  to  a  billion  and  a 
half  people  watching  via  television, 
and  thousands  of  others  in  person,  16 
teams  are  battling  for  the  only  true 
world  championship  in  sports  today. 

If  you  need  an  indication  of  how  in¬ 
tense  the  average  world  fan  feels  about 
the  World  Cup,  just  imagine  the  inten¬ 
sity  and  excitement  that  exists  about 
the  Super  Bowl  and  multiply  that 
some  four  or  five  times.  That  should 
give  you  a  “little”  indication  of  how 
much  foreigners  love  their  football. 

Come  World  Cup  time,  football  is 
not  only  part  of  the  Latin  American 
life,  it  is  their  life.  If  you  don’t  believe 
that,  just  ask  any  returned  missionary 
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who’s  tried  to  proselyte  during  the 
games. 

Universe  Sports  Reporter  Dave 
Schneider  took  an  informal  survey 
among  the  BYU  soccer  team  and  asked 
the  players  (the  majority  of  whom  are 
foreigners)  whom  they  picked  to  win 
the  cup.  The  results  were  evenly  split 
between  Brazil  and  West  Germany  as 
favorites,  with  Argentina  and  Italy  the 
dark  horse  threats. 

As  for  Coach  Jim  Dusara,  he  was 
afraid  to  pick  a  winner  but  did  concede 
it  was  between  Brazil.  Argentina,  West 
Germany,  with  Scotland  f 
shot  choice. 


r  as  the  long 


Tough  hoop  slate 

According  to  recent  ratings  by 
Basketball  Weekly,  BYU  played  the 
toughest  schedule  of  any  team  in  the 
WAC  last  season. 

The  ratings  showed  that  the  Cougars 
had  a  schedule  which  rated  No.  19  in 
difficulty,  among  the  nation’s  colleges. 
The  two  nationally  ranked  WAC 
teams,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  were 


way  down  on  the  list,  with  the  Lobos 
No.  92  and  the  Utes  No.  79. 

This  coming  season’s  schedule 
figures  to  be  just  about  as  tough  as  last 
year’s,  with  power-ranked  teams 
UNM,  Syracuse,  Texas,  and  Utah  on 
tap. 

Among  the  nation’s  conferences  the 
WAC  ranked  No.  8  in  overall  schedule 
difficulty. 

Opinion  on  missions 

One  major  issue  that  has  to  be  dealt 
with  among  all  religious  LDS  athletes 
is  the  question  of  a  mission.  Should  an 
athlete  graduate,  then  go  (which  very 
few  have),  or  should  he  compete  one 
year  and  then  come  back? 

Without  debating  this  sensitive 
issue,  it’s  interesting  to  note  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  one  non-member  coach  here  at 
BYU  concerning  missions. 

Wrestling  Coach  Fred  Davis,  who 
doesn’t  claim  to  understand  the  mis¬ 
sion  situation  completely,  said  he  dis¬ 
likes  athletes  who  come  to  BYU  on 
scholarships  without  having  their 
ide 


mind  made  up  on  what  they’ll  do.  play  in  the  Open. 


“Guys  who  come  here  and  are  wishy- 
washy  about  whether  they’re  going  to 
go  on  a  mission  or  not,  usually  wrestle 
that  way,  and  we  don’t  want  them,”  he 
said. 

Time  was  when  an  athlete  left  for  his 
mission  that  it  was  a  clear  signal  that 
his  athletic  career  was  over,  hut  now, 
thanks  to  people  like  Lance  Reynolds, 
Tom  Miller  and  Ed  Maisey  and  com¬ 
pany,  that  theory  is  losing  its  impact. 
Let's  hope  that  becomes  a  trend. 

Clampett  qualifies 

BYU  freshman  Bobby  Clampett  put 
together  rounds  of  71-70  Monday  to 
place  second  behind  Oklahoma  State’s 
Lindy  Miller  by  a  single  stroke  in  the 
U.S.  Open  Sectional  Qualifying  tour¬ 
nament  at  Portland,  Ore.  Also  qualify¬ 
ing  was  United  States  Amateur  cham¬ 
pion  and  former  BYU  golfer  John 
Fought.  Fought  placed  fourth  in  the 
sectional  tournament  at  Arlington, 
Texas. 

Clampett,  just  a  freshman,  is  one  of 
the  youngest  golfers  ever  to  qualify  to 
’  ‘  the  ~ 


Soccercats  come  up  lucky 
in  tournament  pairings 


Good  luck  may  be  the  biggest  thing 
going  for  BYU’s  Soccercats  as  they  en¬ 
ter  tne  Utah  Soccer  League’s  Daynes 
Cup  competition  Thursday. 

BYU  looms  as  the  favorite  in  its 
bracket  of  the  single-elimination  tour¬ 
nament  since  the  loop’s  top  three 
teams  all  drew  slots  in  the  other 
bracket. 

The  team  opens  the  tourney  Thurs¬ 
day  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Salt  Lake  City’s 
Riverside  Park  against  Nordica,  the 
bottom  team  in  the  USL’s  highest  divi¬ 
sion.  Nordica  is  one  of  two  teams 
which  will  drop  to  a  lower  division  next 
year. 

Instead  of  power-protecting  the  top 
teams  in  the  circuit,  team  names  were 
drawn  from  a  hat,  BYU  Coach  Jim 
Dusara  said. 

As  a  result,  the  USL’s.  top  two 
teams,  Pan  World  I  and  Alemennia  A 
find  themselves  squaring  off  inthe  first 
round. 

The  winner  of  that  game  will  most 
likely  face  Provo  City,  the  loop’s  num¬ 
ber  three  team,  Dusara  said. 

Should  BYU  reach  the  cham¬ 
pionship  game  June  17,  it  will  find  at 
least  two  of  the  ciruit’s  top  three  teams 
already  eliminated. 

“It’s  an  easy  draw,”  Dusara  said, 
“but  if  you  don’t  get  the  players  you 
can’t  win.” 

Dusara  has  been  plagued  throughout 
Spring  term  with  missing  players. 
There  are  fewer  players  available  to 


In  addition,  some  players  have  just 
not  shown  for  the  games  after  saying 
they  would,  Dusara  said. 

BYU  is  also  plagued  by  the  lack  of  a 
striker,  he  said.  The  team  lost  Carlos 
Amorin,  who  returned  to  Brazil  last 
month,  and  Brigham  Ord,  who  plays 
for  Pan  World  I  in  USL  competition. 

The  other  member  of  last  winter’s 
forward  line,  Hernand  Sainz,  is  play¬ 
ing  on  a  bad  leg,  Dusara  said. 

Nordica  has  fallen  victim  to  the 
Cougars  twice  in  two  games  this 
season.  Should  BYU  win  tonight,  it 
will  face  Berlin  A  Saturday  at  2:30 
p.m.  at  Riverside  Park.  The  Soccercats 
defeated  Berlin  A  earlier  this  season. 

Dusara  looks  at  Pan  World  II  as  a 
potential  semifinal  opponent,  but 
thinks  Pan  World  IPs  first-round  oppo¬ 
nent,  the  Incas,  “are  a  tough  team” 
and  surprising,  so  they  could  advance 
into  the  final  four. 

Pan  World  I  defeated  Alemennia  A, 
4-0,  in  their  last  clash,  but  Dusara  said 
Alemennia  is  a  team  which  comes  on  in 
tournaments. 

In  addition  to  the  Nordica-BYU  en¬ 
counter  Thursday,  the  Pioneers  will 
face  the  Aztecas  at  Sunnyside  Park  at 
6:30  p.m. 

Four  games  mark  Saturday  after¬ 
noon’s  slate.  At  Riverside  Park,  Berlin 
A  will  meet  the  winner  of  the  Nordica- 
BYU  game  at  2:30,  Pan  World  I 
squares  off  with  Allemennia  A  at  4:30 
and  the  Incas  face  Pan  World  II  at 


DELIGHT  YOUR 
DAD  WITH 
DANDY  GIFTS 

Whether  your  Dad  is  Dazzling, 
fuddy-Duddy,  Dumpy,  Dreadful  or 
aDotable,  you  can  take  advantage 
of  the  Delightful,  Disbelievable, 
Discounts  on  Display  at  Clark's 
During  our  DAD'S  DAY  DISCOUNTS 

SUITS,  SPORT  COATS  AND  PANT 
COMBINATIONS  .  ,  , 

20%  OFF 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK 


June  18 


an  ARAMIS 

GIFT  FOR  DAD 
FREE  $1500  gift 

WITH  $7.00  PURCHASE 


ASU  places  three  on 
All-America  team 


The  nation’s  leading 
offensive  team  garnered 
three  of  the  12  spots  on 
the  1978  All-America 
baseball  team  announ¬ 
ced  Tuesday. 

Second  baseman  Bob 
Homer,  shorstop  Hubie 
brooks  and  catcher 
_.iris  Bando,  all  of  WAC 
champion  Arizona  State, 
were  named  to  the 
Baseball  Coaches 
Association  team. 

Only  two  other  College 
World  Series  partici¬ 
pants,  pitchers  Bill  Bor- 
dley,  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  Greg  Norris, 
North  Carolina,  were 
among  those  selected. 
No  other  school  placed 
more  than  one  member 
on  the  squad. 

Horner  and  Brooks 
were  among  the  keys  to 
ASU’s  nation-leading 
average  of  10.2  runs  a 
game. 


IH  'N  CHIPS 
SPECIAL? 


■  ANY  SIZE  ORDER 

ET  THE  2ND  ORDER  OF  THE 


HALF  PRICE 


ORDERS  INCLUDE: 
FRENCH  FRIES,  TOAST 
LEMON  WEDGE,  CATSUP  & 
TARTER  SAUCE  WITH 
GRADE  A'  COD  FISH  STICKS 


#- 


The  first  selection  in 
this  year’s  professional 
baseball  draft,  Homer 
this  week  set  a  new 
NCAA  mark  for  runs 
batted  in  with  his  98th, 
led  the  nation  in  home 
runs  with  24  and  batted 
.425. 

Brooks,  the  third 
player  picked  in  the 
draft,  lea  the  nation  in 
hits  with  119,  while  com¬ 
piling  a  .436  batting 
average.  During  the 
Series,  Brooks  broke  the 
NCAA  record  for  hits  in 
one  season. 

The  Sun  Devil  team¬ 
mates  will  be  joined  on 
the  All-America  infield 
by  first  baseman  Ron 
Johnson,  Fresno  State; 
third  baseman  John 
Marquardt,  South 
Carolina;  and  shortstop 
Craig  Cypert,  Missouri, 
who  finished  in  a  ballot 
tie  with  Brooks. 

The  elite  outfield  con¬ 
sists  of  Mark  Johnston, 
Southern  Alabama- Kirk 
Gibson,  Michigan  State; 
and  Michael  Stanhouse, 
Harvard.  The  squad  is 
rounded  out  by 
Arkansas’  Tim  Lollar, 
who  was  named  in  the 
designated  hitter  slot. 

Bando,  who  hit  .416 
during  the  1978  season, 
himself  held  the  NCAA 
RBI  record  after  driving 
in  No.  96  Saturday,  but 
held  the  record  less  than 
24  hours  before  it  was 
broken  by  Homer. 

Norris  had  14  wins 
without  a  defeat  before 
losing  to  Oral  Roberts  in 
the  opening  game  of  the 
series.  Boraley  currently 
has  a  record  of  11-2. 
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Father’s  Day  Cards 

When  you  care 
enough  to  send  the 
very  best 


House  of  Hallmark 
56  W.  Center 
Downtown  Provo 
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Dr.  Hugh  Nibley 

Professor  of  Ancient  Studies 

“  Great  are  the 
Words  of  Isaiah.” 


Thurs.,  June  8 
1-2  p.m. 

JSB  Auditorium 
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Entertainment 
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Former  Y  student's  play  premieres  Svmphony  ,oasts  Tabl 


By  FRANK  GIBSON 
Universe 
Entertainment 
Writer 
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NOW  PLAYING 

Show  Time  9: 10 
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"House  Calls” 


[TO]  CO-HIT 

THEMING 


Writing  and  re-writing 
a  play  can  be  a  trying  ex¬ 
perience,  according  to  a 
former  BYU  student. 
Mitch  Snow,  who  wrote 
“La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci,”  said  the  idea  for 
the  play  “just  came  to 
me  in  a  dream.” 

Playwriting  is  a 
creative  activity,  Snow 
said.  “I  got  the  idea  for 
the  play  about  July  4, 
two  years  ago.  The  idea 
kind  of  came  to  me  in  a 
dream  and  I  wrote  it.” 
“Music  and  sound  are 
important  in  the  play.  I 
like  working  with  music. 
I  get  a  lot  of  my  ideas 
from  listening  to  music,” 
he  said 


Snow  originally  wrote 
‘La  Belle”  ns  a  class 


project  for  an  honors 
seminar  in  playwriting. 
He  then  submitted  it  to 
the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Cinematic 
Arts  and  it  was  selected 
for  production. 

“La  Belle,”  which 
opens  Thursday  at  8 
p.m.,  has  undergone, 
numerous  changes  since 
the  first  draft,  said 
Director  Robert  D. 
Bigelow,  who  is  an  MFA 
candidate  in  directing  at 
BYU.  “Mitch  wrote  four 
drafts  of  the  play  before 
going  into  production, 
and  we  have  written  four 
more  since,”  he  said. 

Bigelow  said  it  is 
sometimes  hard  for  a 


A  dazzling  new  major  musical 


By  Doug'  Stewart.  Author  of 

SATURDAY'S  WARRIOR 

With  Music  by  Steve  Amundsen 

Provo  High  School  —  June  2.  3.  9.  10 
.w  for  Ticket  l.for— tlo.  -  3 75-7654  (P. or  1  1  ftR  ,<■ 


VARSITY  THEATER 


Shorn:  3:00-6:30-9:00 


Maurice  Abravanel  and  the  Utah 
Symphony  will  present  a  special 
“Tribute  to  the  Tabernacle”  concert 
Saturday  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle. 

On  behalf  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
community,  the  benefit  concert  is  be¬ 
ing  given  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  for  making  the  Tabernacle 
available  to  the  Utah  Symphony 
without  charge  for  its  concerts, 
recordings  and  special  concerts  for 
more  than  30  years. 

Joining  Maurice  Abravanel  and  the 


Merrill  and  thei 

Honored  gu| 
cert  will  be  1 
Kimball, 

Marion  G. 
Presidency  of  the 
Christ  of  Latt^H 
wives. 

Proceeds  from  tJ 
used  as  matchin. 
National  End^™ 
Mellon  Foundl 


Tickets  for  the 
Tabernacle”  concetti 
Utah  Symphc 
South,  533-  ~ 
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The  Miracle  Wor 


Con  artists  Keith  and  Lark,  played  by  Linwood  Thompson  and  Mitzi  An¬ 
dersen,  talk  of  big  things  to  come  in  "La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci." 
Tickets  are  still  available. 


Starring- 


writer  to  accept  changes 
in  the  script.  “When 
you’re  doing  a  new  script 
with  the  author  around, 
there’s  a  lot  of  give  and 
take  between  the  actors, 
director  and  author. 
What  you’re  doing  each 
time  is  refining  and 
polishing.  It  was  a  good 
script  to  begin  with,  and 
now  it’s  an  even  better 
one,”  Bigelow  said. 
“We’re  still  writing  it,” 
he  added. 

Bigelow  said  Snow  is  a 
good  author  to  work  with 
because  he  is  creative 
and  is  full  of  ideas. 
“Mitch  is  like  Gracie 


Allen  —  you  ask  him  a 
question  and  he  goes  on 
forever, ”  he  said 
laughirfgly. 

“The*  play  is  about  the 
inability  of  people  to 
love  others  without  lov¬ 
ing  themselves  first,” 
Bigelow  said.  “Generally 
there  is  a  sacrifice  in¬ 
volved.”  The  two  main 
characters  run  a  car¬ 
nival,  but  it’s  just  a 
front,  he  said.  They 
“make  more  out  of  what 
their  jobs  are  than  what 
they  themselves  are,”  he 
said. 

Snow,  who  now  works 
for  a  Provo  advertising 


agency,  said  he  is 
currently  writing  two 
new  plays.  “Once  you 
get  started  in  the 
theater,  you  can’t  get  out 
of  it,”  he  said.  “Inciden¬ 
tally,  if  you  want  to 
know  why  I  started 
writing  for  the  theater,  I 
don’t  know.  But  I  like 


it.” 


‘La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci”  opens  Thursday 
at  8  p.m.  for  a  13- 
performanCe  run  in  the 
Margetts  Arena  Theatre. 
Tickets  for  the  play  are 
-  available  at  the  theater 
ticket  office,  HFAC,  or 
by  calling  375-5050. 


Anne  I  ff, 
Patty  I  it 
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446  MARB  stmo 


Indians  learn  songs 


The  phrase  “Jeg  er  Guas  kjare  barn  (or  ”1  am  a 
child  of  God”)  is  sung  three  days  a  week  by  27  BYU 
students  in  a  class  on  Scandanavia. 

Opening  every  class  with  “Let’s  start  by  singing,” 
John  B.  Harris,  associate  professor  of  English,  is 
teaching  the  Lamanite  Generation  Scandinavian 
languages  and  culture. 


Denmark  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  June  28  through  July  25  tour  through 
those  four  nations. 

Only  one  major  portion  is  missing.  “Finnish  is  the 
one  language  not  related  to  the  other  three,”  Hyrum 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  technical  crew,  said,  so  it 
isn’t  being  studied. 

“My  name  is  ...,  thank  you  for  the  meal  and  I  am 
an  American  Indian”  are  among  the  phrases  lear¬ 
ned,  Lena  Judee,  a  Navajo  singer  and  dancer,  said. 

The  national  anthems  and  “Love  at  Home”  are 
among,  songs  being  learned  in  the  Scandanavian 
tongues.  American  accents  ususally  don’t  affect 
singing,  she  explained. 

The  program  is  not  totally  r eligious.  “It’s  half  and 
half,”  Alberta  Maize,  also  a  Navajo  singer  and  dan¬ 
cer  said.  The  singers,  dancers  ana  musicians 
represent  20  different  American  Indian  tribes  and  in 
the  Indian-centered  part  of  the  show,  she  explained, 
“We  portray  what  we  are,  our  traditions  and  then  we 
put  in  a  lot  of  church  stuff.” 


WEEKEND 


Drama 

“La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci”  opens  tonight  at  8  and  runs  nightly 
except  Sundays  and  Mondays  for  two  weeks  in  Margetts  Arena 
Theatre. 

“Bye  Bye  Birdie”  plays  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Pardoe  Drama  Theatre,  HFAC. 

“Kiss  Me  Kate”  runs  Friday  night  at  8  in  Pardoe  Drama  Theatre, 
HFAC. 

“Latter-day  Ruth”  plays  Friday  and  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
Provo  High  School  Auditorium. 

“What  Doth  It  Profit”  plays  nightly  at  8  except  for  Monday  and 
Sunday  nights  in  the  Valley  Center  Theater. 

Movies 

Varsity  Theater:  “Texas  Across  the  River”  and  “The  Mailbox” 
nightly  except  Sunday  at  6  and  8:45  with  a  matinee  at. 3  I 


Saturday.  Tickets  on  sale  at  the  Candy  Jar,  ELWC. 

Film  Society:  “The  Miracle  Worker”  445  MARB  showtim 
Thursday  night,  7:30,  Friday  and  Saturday  6:30,  8  and  9:30  p. 
Tickets  purchased  at  the  door. 

Dances 

“Renaming  of  Cosmo’s  Disco,”  Friday  9-12  p.m.  Knight-Mangum 


Social  Hall,  $1  at  the  door. 


don  today  in  the  Memorial  Lounge, 


Exhibits 

Wilkinson  Center  Gallery:  Photo  exhibit  by  Jeff  Jeertsen  featuring 
black  and  white  shots  of  BYU  Academy. 

B.F.  Larsoh  Gallery:  Max  D.  Weaver  pottery  and  jewelry  display. 
Secured  Art  Gallery:  Waltraut  von  Weissenbach  shows  works  in 
wood  and  copper  engraving  and  charcoal  and  pencil  drawings. 


Image  Hair  Fashions 


The  latest  techniques 
in  men’s  and  women’s  hairstyling. 
Close  to  BYU.  Campus  Plaza  Apts. 


374-6606 


669  East  8th  North  Provo. 


music  and  lyrics  by  Cole  Porter 
book  and  lyrics  by  Sam  and 
Bella  Spewack 

directed  by  Preston  R.  Gledhill 


Bye  Bye  Birdie 


So  r$m 
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book  by  Michael  Stewart 
music  by  Charles  Strouse 
lyrics  by  Lee  Adams 
directed  by  Charles  W.  Whitman 


Where’s  Charley? 


book  by  George  Abbott 
music  and  lyrics  by  Frank  Loesser 
based  on  the  play  'Charley’s  Aunt 
by  Brandon  Thomas 
directed  by  Max  Goiightly 
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audiences,  the  “Le  Christs”  performed 
spectacular  lifts  and  jumps.  Outside  of 
New  York,  most  Americans  were  not 
yet  familiar  with  ballet.  “They 
thought  we  were  acrobats,”  Christen¬ 
sen  says. 

In  1934,  Christensen  took  over  his 
deceased  Uncle  Moses’  dance  school  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  organized  the 
amateur  Portland  Ballet.  In  1937,  he 
was  engaged  as  a  soloist  in  the  ballet  of 
the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company, 
and  in  1938  he  became  ballet  master. 
He  opened  a  school  in  Oakland  and 
organized  the  dancers  into  a  company. 

It  was  for  the  San  Francisco  Ballet 
that  Christensen  choreographed  “Cop- 
pelia,”  “Swan  Lake,  and  “Nut¬ 
cracker,”  the  first  full-length  produc¬ 
tions  of  these  ballets  in  the  United 
States.  Today  “Nutcracker”  is  a 
Christmas  tradition  for  nearly  every 
American  ballet  company.  “It’s  a 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Christ,” 
Christensen  says. 

Christensen’s  wife,  Mignon,  had 
been  ill  for  many  years  with  multiple 
sclerosis.  In  1951,  he  was  forced  to  stop 
traveling  because  of  her  illness.  He 
moved  to  Utah,  where  he  was  offered  a 
permanent  position  in  the  University 
of  Utah’s  Theater  Department. 

Christensen  immediately  set  about 
establishing  a  ballet  department  at  the 
university.  He  says  he  was  “criticized 
quite  heavily”  for  this  move.  Most  of 
the  students  were  too  old  and  did  not 
have  the  discipline  to  begin  classical 
training. 

To  solve  this  problem,  Christensen 
established  a  ballet  school  as  part  of 
the  division  of  continuing  education, 
where  students  could  be  trained  from 
the  age  of  eight.  This  was  the  first 
school  of  ballet  founded  in  an 
American  university. 

In  1962,  with  the  aid  of  Mrs.  John  M. 
Wallace  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Christensen 
created  the  Utah  Civic  Ballet,  the  first 
fully  professional  company  in  the  In¬ 
termountain  West.  In  1968,  the 
Federation  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  named  Utah  Civic  Ballet  its  of¬ 
ficial  company,  and  the  title  of  Ballet 
West  was  adopted. 

Ballet  West  now  has  34  dancers, 
making  it  the  fifth  largest  ballet  com¬ 
pany  in  the  United  States.  The  1978-79 
repertoire  will  be  presented  in  the 
newly  restored  Capitol  Theater,  with 


Bruce  Marks  as  artistic  director. 

Christensen  says  the  Mormon  en¬ 
vironment  in  Utah  has  been  helpful  to 
the  ballet.  “The  community  is 
organized,”  he  says.  “You  know  where 
everybody  is.  The  church  stands 
strongly  for  the  theater  and  brings  peo¬ 
ple  together.” 

Christensen  is  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  ballet  in  the  United  States. 
“America  is  waking  up  to  the  arts,”  he 
says. “I  was  in  New  York  two  weeks 
ago,  and  the  Ballet  Theater,  New  York 
City  Ballet,  and  Alvin  Ailey  Company 
were  all  sold  out.  Ballet  performances 
in  Utah  are  usually  sold  out  too.” 

Finances  are  always  a  problem;  it 
takes  $65,000  to  $100,000  to  produce  a 
ballet.  “But  great  artists  are  produced 
through  adversity,”  Christensen  says. 
“You  have  to  love  it  beyond  the 
money.” 

Christensen  criticizes  the  commer¬ 
cialism  in  today’s  entertainment. 
“Commercial  entertainers  can  make 
good  art,”  he  says,  “but  they  depend 
too  much  on  selling  to  the  public.  They 
start  out  with  a  pretty  girl  and  boy, 
and  if  that  gets  boring,  they  bring  in  a 
little  sex.  Of  course,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  sex  if  it’s  treated  in  the 
right  way.” 

In  spite  of  its  commercialism, 
Christensen  says  modem  media  can 
help  the  fine  arts.  “TV  has  cut  in  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  educational  programs  with 
operas,  symphonies,  ana  lectures  won’t 
hurt.” 

Christensen  enjoyed  the  movie, 
“The  Turning  Point,”  a  tale  of  two 
ballerinas  who  must  decide  between 
family  and  career.  “The  story  was  a 
good  excuse  for  dancing,”  he  says. 

Some  people  think  marriage  and  the 
performing  arts  don’t  mix,  but  I  don’t 
think  what  people  think  has  much  to 
do  with  it.” 

Christensen  says  that  children  can 
enrich  a  ballerina’s  career.  “A  dancer 
can  have  brilliant  technique,  but 
without  warmth,  intelligence,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  technique  is  pretty  empty.” 

Ballet’s  biggest  problem,  Christen¬ 
sen  says,  is  with  the  narrowness  and 
immaturity  of  people  who  refuse  to  try 
new  things.  “This  is  a  pioneer  coun¬ 
try,”  he  says.  “We’ve  got  to  learn  to  ac¬ 
cept  new  things,  within  the  limits  of 

id  taste.  If  you  don’t  invent  and  go 
and  have  the  privilege  of 
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to  by  Mika  Lui 

William  Christensen,  retiring  artistic  director  of 
Ballet  West,  reflects  on  his  passion  for  dance. 


making  a  mistake,  you  accomplish 
nothing.” 

He  quotes  Leo  Kurtz  as  saying, 
“When  you  think  you’ve  reached  per¬ 
fection,.  decadence  sets  in.” 

Christensen  recently  received  the 
annual  award  of  the  Association  of 
American  Dance  Companies,  the 
highest  honor  in  the  dance  field.  The 
award  was  presented  in  New  York  City 
June  4.  Christensen  has  also  received 
an  honorary  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
from  Utah  State  University,  ana  in 
1973,  with  his  brothers  Lew  and 
Harold,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Dance  Magazine  Award  of  the  Year. 

Christensen  will  remain  as  artistic 
advisor  for  Ballet  West,  and  continue 
as  a  director  of  the  University  of  Utah’s 
division  of  continuing  education. 

KBYU’s  one-hour  tribute  to 
Christensen  will  be  re-aired  on  June  12 
at  10  p.m. 
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A  $13,900  Rosewood 
Kawai  Model  B  Grand 
Piano  and  an  inter¬ 
national  tour  is  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Gina 
Bachauer  International 
Competition  to  take 
place  at  BYU  June  24- 
July  1. 

Dr.  Paul  C.  Pollei, 
chairman  of  BYU’s 
liano  faculty  and 
’estival  coordinator, 
says,  “The  prize  this 
year  makes  this  the 
biggest  contest  in  the 
world.”  The  piano  is  be¬ 
ing  donated  by  the 
Daynes  Music  Company 
of  Salt  Lake  Cityin 
cooperation  with  the 
Kawai  Piano  Company. 

The  competition  is 
part  of  the  1978  Summer 
Piano  Festival,  a  week - 
long  series  of  classes  and 
recitals.  Lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  be 
given  daily  in  pedagogy, 
literature,  chamber 
music,  tuning,  and 
piano.  Guest  artists  will 
give  recitals  each  even¬ 
ing. 

The  competition  was 
named  after  Gina 
Bachauer,  a  world- 
famous  concert  pianist 
who  made  her  Utah 
debut  at  BYU.  Miss 
Bachauer  f 

soloed  with  _ 

Symphony,  and  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  arranging 
their  first  international 
tours. 

The  concept  for  the 
competition  originated 
!■  lot 


A  7'4"  Kawai  KG-6  Grand  piano  worth  $13,900  will  be  given  to  the 
winner  of  the  Bachauer  competition. 


he  and  some  friends 
went  to  an  Italian 
restaurant  with  Ylda 
Novik,  a  concert  pianist 
and  famous  music 
teacher. 

Pollei  says  they  were 
each  given  a  carafe  of 
wine.  He  and  a  Baptist 
student  gave  their  wine 
to  Miss  Novik,  who  said 
with  delight,  “I’ll  have 
to  eat  with  Mormons 
more  often.” 

“By  the  time  the  din¬ 
ner  was  over  she  was  as 
high  as  a  kite,  and  very 
enthusiastic,”  Pollei 


says.  “Before  we  left  we 
stood  in  the  parking  lot 
and  talked.” 

Pollei,  who  says  he  is 
always  “concocting,” 
proposed  the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  international 
competition  at  BYU. 
Miss  Novik  was  excited 
about  it  and  gave  en¬ 
couragement  and 
suggestions.  A  year  later, 
she  was  on  the  faculty  of 
the  first  Summer  Piano 
Festival. 

Pollei  says  the  first 
competition  was  unex¬ 
pectedly  successful. 
'“Because  it  was  a 
pioneering  effort, 
everyone  tried  extra 
hard  to  make  it  work, 
and  there  was  virtually 
no  hitch.” 

Pollei  adds  that  the 
guest  artists  all  helped 
By  staying  the  whole 
week,  which  was  “very 
unusual.”  “They  sup¬ 
ported  each  other  and 
sat  in  each  other’s 
classes.  The  whole 
campus  generated  a 
spirit  of  comradery.” 

Now,  Pollei  says, 
whenever  there  is  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Music 
Teachers’  National 
Association,  it  is  like  a 
class  reunion  for  the  ar¬ 
tists  who  were  at  the  ’76 
Festival. 

The  competition  has 
grown  greatly  since  its 
inception.  In  1976,  34 
contestants  were  selec¬ 
ted  on  a  first-come,  first- 


served  basis,  and  the 
first  prize  was  only  $600. 
The  following  year,  40 
contestants  were  selec¬ 
ted,  and  the  first  prize 
climbed  to  $1500. 

This  year,  William 
Corbett-Jones  and 
Thomas  Laratta,  two 
professional  piano 
teachers  and  performers 
from  San  Francisco, 
selected  35  contestants 
after  listening  to  tapes 
sent  by  70  applicants. 
Pollei  says  they  listened 
to  the  tapes  for  12  hours 
straight,  from  eight  p.m. 
to  eight  a.m. 

The  contest  was 
widely  publicized 
through  advertisements 
in  professional  journals 
ana  brochures  sent  to 
music  schools  and 
teachers.  The  35  contes¬ 
tants  are  from  14  dif¬ 
ferent  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Brazil. 
Five  are  BYU  students, 
and  one  is  a  BYU 
alumna. 

Each  of  the  contes¬ 
tants  will  perform  a 
recital  of  10-15  minutes 
on  June  24.  Ten 
semifinalists  will  be 
selected  to  perform  a  30- 
35  minute  solo  on  June 
26-27.  Three  finalists 
will  then  perform  a  com- 

e  concerto  with  the 
Symphony  on  July 
1.  The  audience  at  this 


concert  will  serve  as  part  him  and  wanted  him  to 


be  housed  as  guests  of 
BYU  during  the  festival 
week,  and  will  be  able  to 
attend  all  festival 
events.  Pollei  says  this  is 
a  unique  aspect  of  the 
competition. 

“In  most  competi¬ 
tions,  you  go  to  win,”  he 
says.  “Here,  there’s  a 
friendly  atmosphere. 
Even  if  you  lose,  you  can 
stay  free  of  charge  and 
hobnob  with  the  other 
musicians.” 

Pollei  cites  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  Russian  girl  in 
the  1977  Festival  who 
did  not  qualify  as  a 
finalist.  “After  the  con¬ 
test  was  over  she  was 
crying  and  miserable. 
But  tne  next  day  all  the 
contestants  were  taken 
to  the  tabernacle,  and 
then  to  a  fireside  at  Dr. 
Goodman’s,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  week  she  was 
one  of  the  gang.”  The 
girl  wrote  steadily  to 
Pollei  during  the  year, 
and  will  return  to  BYU 
as  one  of  the  1978  contes¬ 
tants. 

Pollei  says  the  com¬ 
petition  provides  many 
opportunities  for  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  “The 
fourth-place  winner  of 
the  1977  competition 
called  me  up  in  the  mid-  ' 
die  of  the  year  and  said 
that  two  young  men  in 
white  shirts  were  visiting 


Certain  Foods  Can  Make 
You  Up  to  25%  Smarter 


Frisbee  games 
hosted  Saturday 

Radio  Station  KRSP 
will  host  the  first  Cop- 
pertone  Frisbee  fly-m 
Saturday  at  Rice 
Stadium  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Billed  as  a  day  to  en¬ 
joy  the  great  outdoors, 
the  fly-in  will  begin  at  11 
a.m.  and  feature  a 
variety  of  events  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  free  of  charge. 

There  will  be  competi¬ 
tion  for  age  groups  and 
participants  will  be 
judged  on  accuracy,  dis¬ 
tance  and  maximum 
time  aloft. 


Startling  tests  by  the 
government’s  mental 
health  agency  reveal 
than  an  amazing  natural 
substance  called 
“choline”  can  make  peo¬ 
ple  up  to  25  percent 
smarter  —  improving 
memory  and  ability  to 
learn. 

“Lecithin  raises  the 
body’s  choline  level;  and 
(thus)  the  amount  of 
acetylcholine  in  the 
brain,”  revealed  Dr. 
Gillin,  acting  chief  of  the 
Unit  on  Sleep  Studies  at 
the  NIMHrs  Clinical 
Center. 

“In  fact,  lecithin 
seems  to  raise  the  ace¬ 
tylcholine  level  in  the 
brain  more  than  choline 
itself,  so  it  may  be  even 
more  effective!” 

In  two  separate  tests, 
the  government  scien¬ 
tists  proved  that  giving 
higher-than-normal 
amounts  of  choline  to 
subjects  brought  about  a 


“significant”  improve¬ 
ment  in  memory  and 
learning  powers. 

“We’re  very  excited 
and  encouraged  by  the 
results,”  said  Dr.  Gillin 
in  an  interview  at  his 
NIMH  office.  “We’re  on 
the  right  track  toward 
the  development  of  a 
‘memory  pill.’  ” 

“Choline  is  a  type  of 
vitamin  B,”  said  Dr. 
Sitaram,  who  added 
that  the  substance  acts 
within  90  minutes  and 
its  level  in  the  blood 
lasts  for  4  to  5  hours. 

“You  can  buy  it  in 
health  food  stores,  and 
it’s  also  found  in  foods 
like  egg  yolks,  wheat  and 
fish.”  —  Robert  G. 
Smith,  National  En¬ 
quirer. 

See  Scheibner’s 
Health  Center,  280  West 
100  North,  for  a  com, 
plete  line  of  health 
foods,  vitamins,  and 
Lecithin. 


Scheibner’s 
Health  Center 

280  West  100  North 
Phone  374-0350 

A  complete  line  of 
HEALTH  FOODS  AND  VITAMINS 

We  have  some 

RED  HOT  SPECIALS 

.  For  our  Customers... 

Just  in  time  for 
SUMMER  TRAINING 

Hoffman’s  Hi-Proteen 


I  thought  of  that. 
Naturally  I  thought  it 
was  wonderful.  The 
young  man  entered  the 
contest  again  this  year 
and  is  one  of  the  35  quar- 
terfinalists. 

As  well  as  creating 
good  publicity  for  the 
church  and  the  univer¬ 
sity,  Pollei  hopes  the 
festival  will  provide  on- 
the-job  training  for  local 
music  teachers.  “Ninety 
per  cent  of  the  students 
in  the  Utah  public 
schools  have  some  kind 
of  music  lessons,”  he 
says.  “That  means  there 
are  a  lot  of  neighborhood 
teachers  out  there  who 
need  good  training.” 

The  festival  should 
also  provide  inspiration 
for  BYU  music  students. 
“I’ve  been  here  15  years 
and  every  year  the  piano 
level  has  gone  up,” 
Pollei  says.  “We  need 
something  to  keep  us 
growing.”  T3YU  students 
have  won  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  as  the  festival 
grows  their  chances  will 
diminish. 

W  h en  asked  the 
qualifications  for  a  great 
pianist,  Pollei  says, 
“Guts.  Determination. 
An  obsession  with 
music.  And  a  little  bit  of 
insanity.” 
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of  the  judging  panel. 

All  35  contestants  will 


read  the  Book  of  Mor¬ 
mon.  He  asked  me  what 
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Chapatti 
Whole  Wheat 
Tortillas 

reg.  69c  per  pkg. 

Now  57' 


Try  our  refreshing 
Frozen  Fruit  Swirl 
and 

Honey  Sweetened 
Frozen  Yogurt! 

50' 


Located  in  Gallery  28,  University  Mall 


TYPEWRITER  SALE 


THE  ONLY  ELECTRIC  PORTABLE 
WITH  INTERCHANGEABLE 
TYPING  ELEMENT  SALE$299®5 


Reg.  $390 


By  Olivetti 


OLIVETTI  LEXIKON  83 


•  French.  German  &  Spanish  •  Page  End  Indicator 

•  Interchangeable  Ribbon  Cartridge  •  Wide  Carriage 

•  10  English  Type  Styles  •  Lateral  Paper  Guide 

•  Deluxe  Paper  Bail  •  Much,  Much  More 


Don’t  miss  out  on  our  other  SPECIALS 

PORTABLES  $4995  ELECTRIC  $12995 

ALL  MAJOR  BRANDS  ON  SALE 


STOKES  700  So.  State,  S.L.C.- 531 -0222 
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by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
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I  UJANT  VOU  TO  FLV ' 
FROM  HERE  TO  i 
THE  COURTHOU5E  y 
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TO  GET  LONELY,  JUST 
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PINE  VIEW 

APARTMENTS  OF  PRO 
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•  Completely  Furnished 

•  Completely  Carpeted  and  Draped 

•  Two  Carpeted  Bathrooms 

•  Dressing  Vanities  are  built  in 

•  All  major  appliances  are  provided 

•  Plenty  of  Storage  Space  for 
Bikes,  Skis,  Luggage,  etc. 

•  Formal  Lounge 

•  Game  Room 

•  Four  Laundromats 

•  Convenient  Location 

•  Plenty  of  off-street  parking  , 

Underground  parking  plaza 

•  Range,  refrigerator,  disposal 

•  Air  conditioned 

•  All  entrance  ways  and  foyer  are 
enclosed  and  carpeted 

•Swimming  Pool 

•  Cable  TV  connections  in  each  apt. 

Summer  rentals  available 
for  both  boys  and  girls 


jled  Ads 
KRK! 


t.  48—  Bikes  &  Motorcycles 


1976-77  Bike  Clearance.  Buy 
now  and  beat  the  high  78 
prices.  Campus  Ski  &  Cycle. 
150  W.  1450  N.  375-6688. 


1976  Honda  360  CL.  Excellent 
Cond.  2  Helmets.  6000  mi? 
$650.  Call  377-8787, 

23'/!”  CENTURION  ELITE  10 
Speed.  Racing/touring  bike. 
Super  light.  2  months  old. 


Anxiety  good 
for  students , 
Heriin  soys 

As  the  school  term 
corned  to  A  chise;  stu¬ 
dents  must  again  come 
to  grips  with  One  more 
problem:  final  etamina* 
tions, 

Placing  a  whole 
semester’s  learning  on 
the  line  for  Jone  test,  not 
to  mention  a  grade,  can 
create  pressure  and  anx¬ 
iety  for  jmapy  students.; 

“A  ce^tidjk; ar**1-'"" 

" ; 


Meaningful  profitable  experience 

Worm  raising  not 


1 0 


By  R1C  JENSEN 

.  . 


vr-tTflF' i  !  ■ 

re  people  Je  tfvejtbeYar  m ,  it.  is  com - 
ugn>of  life  rn  the  Old  W£$t.  A  r 


As  more  and  more  i 

fqrtirt£fep  see  hew  signs-ot  life  tiithfe  old  West.  A  hew 
b°^  **  ^kto  th«  ranch 

w  (sn-’t  the  typical  ranching  stbrv  with  cowboys, 

Brand, "g.  rustling  or  roundups.  But.  Worm  ranch im- 
a.  mehiiingful  Sand  sofeetiraes 
^penence  for,  many  local  people, 

ranch  apetiulWjn 


145  x  8  ft.  Mobile  Home.  Close  to 
campus.  Storage  shed.  $2,- 
600.  377-3577. 

|  :72  Van  Dyke  14x65.  Carpeted, 
drapes,  lg.  awning  shed  $10,- 
900.  489-4246,  489-7749. 

|l<  10  x  55  mobile  home,  2  bdrms, 
range,  refrig,  drapes,  carpet 
throughout,  covered  porch, 
best  aluminum  skirting.  Set 
~  in  good  Orem  park. 

_ 1.  Financing  avail.  225- 

9308,  225-5798  or  Sandy  1- 
255-0228. 


JjiPlace  your  classified  ad  before 

10:30  AM-it  can  be  in  the 
paper  by  tomorrow. 


qUOsti  ... 
answers. 

“A  student  will  come 
out  muqh  better  if  he)  hr  "  proc 
she  has  the  attitude  the  aijd 
test  ia  a  charnsfcto  matoh  • 

Wits  wnth  tire  irmtmc-  norm*  no 
tor.”  Heriin  said.  Any  (ilia  other 
debates  about  the 
teacher’s  competence 
should  be  saved  until  af¬ 
ter  the  exam  is  finished 
he  addfcd. 


use  in  gardens. 

,  Worms  are  also  r 
prpMce^thf.  fertiiizi 


s-  i  Worms  hgye  a  number  of  uses.  Onto  factory  in 
,  .Logan  ‘raakps  dog  food  from  worms,  fishermen  uste 
'  *bern  as  bait,  and  municipal. lies  are  using  worms  to 

-  'Legal  questions'  halt  closing 
of  unlicensed  Silver  Dollar  Bar 

(Cent,  from  page  1)  was  busted  into;  tftfe  police  never 

pressed  charges  against  the  kids  who 
before,  but  the  case  was  thrown  out  of  robbed  me.” 

court. becau^  the  decoys  were  23years  Anderson  has  filed  suit  in  both  diV 
old,  he  said.  0nce  th«y  (the  police)  trict  and  federal  court  against  the 
had  a  Card  check  At  the;door,  and  they,  Utah  .  County  Sheriff’s  office  on 
even  carded  a  guy  who  was.  67  years  grounds  of  harassment.  He  /Claimed 
‘  ■  law  enforcement  officers  hate  harassed 

Sheriff  Hollev  said  he  believed  h""  :",ri  his  ,t,|'sinWs  establishment 
police  records  would  show  there  bis  •>”'<  lie  w.m  a  curt  case  agamktUtah 
been  mofe  than  one  instance  of  serving  bounty.  In  that  case,  ,the  Sunday 
beer  to  a  minor  at  the  Silver  Dollar.  fusing  ^hnv^  arrested  Jot 

Anderson,  also  mainlined  he  ;ha$  constitutidrial.W  sfn(e  that  'tine,  “tie 
never  violated/  a  county  ordfeance  county  ordinance  has  been  reworded, 
prohibiting  beef  advertising.  Rex  Hansenv  attorney  for  the 

“I  was  hauled  into  court  for  that  ^henfTs  office  sari  >h*>  -1  eriffs  off:  <> 

I  m  ~  ggyMto** 


W  to.  gardeners  because  they 
vdthqut; eating  garden  plants 
phi  Wofm  rancher  Uort  Cooper 
“  ~  at  ail,”  .He  said 

1  ts/t'J"  '• 


72  Celica  4-spd.  Nice  car  only 
$1195  or  offer.  375-6695  or 
224-0322. 


“ 


/ 1971  Datsun  610.  4-dr  sta.  wgn. 
Low  miles,  4-spd.  A-l  cond. 
$1295/offer.  756-3825  or  eves 
224-0322, _ jy  ' 

'6  Mustang-Very  good 
cond.,  6  cyl.  $595. 


Ce'  1976  Monza.  Many  extras.  Ex- 


1967  Camaro.  Sporty,  depen¬ 
dable  transportation.  Only 
$550  or  best  offer.  375-9990. 
i77  Dodge  Colt.  Fun,  sporty  car. 
Incl  stereo  &  many  extras. 
Details  375-4823.  ,  -M 


!H;  174  Porche  914.  Appearance 
group,  air,  AM/FM  cassette. 
Very  clean.  $5300  377-5928, 
74  Pinto  wagon,  great  condi¬ 
tion,  new  radials,  A/C. 
Below  book.  Must  sell!  374- 
6633. _ 

71  Ford  Galaxie  500,  PS,  PB, 
AC.  New:  brakes,  tires,  car¬ 
pets,  seats,  tune-up.  Leaving 

$950/offer.  377-7“  ‘ 


1966  Sunbeam  Tiger.  V8.  Good 
condition.  $3000.  Call  after  4 
PM,  377-4065. 

«J|77  Grand  Prix.  14,000  mi. 

Heavily  loaded.  Excellent 
cond.  $6,650.  375-4903, 


charge,’^ 

find  a  the-fotiks  tlkt  kee'piyoii 

The  oumdr  of  the  lbuilge  dairtis  he 
has  bixft  sU%fct'  tii  police  Ittention 
other  bars  have  hot  had.  ; 

“The  Silver  Dollar  is  the  orfly  bar,  in 
the  county  that  has  to  dose  up  at  mid¬ 
night  on  Saturday  riighla. 'Every  other 
place  in  the  county  keeps  open  until 
one  in  the  morning.  When  my  place 


diftce  if"  t 


court*  but  the  federal  judge  rUled  the 
suit/waS  Itegdl:  ■’  ' 

1  Sheriff -HoSl«y":gaid'  he  is  convinced 
there  afe-jlfegak activities  going  on  tit' 
the  Silver  Dollar.'  .  ;  • 

“Every  time  I  drive  past  there  and 
see  those  cars  Out  in  front,”  he  said,  “I 
get  mad;  aqd  I  can’t  do  anything  about 


•  Governor,  schools,  unions  take 

legal  action  after  refer/ .  ses 


(Cont.  from  page  \)  ■ 


■  jiTKe  Gallfdrriia  Federation  of 
Tefeehers,  the  California  Teachers 
tax  funds  to  help  local  government  . Association  and?  the  California  State 
minimize  cuts  of  essential  services.  t  ouncil  <>i  Service  Employees  brought 
The  Republican  minority;:  sidt  agiinst  the  state's  58  county  tax 
meanwhile,  proposed  Ua  own  tax  plan,  assessors  and  asked  the  court  to 
whifch  includes  additional  cbt$  ih  the-.’  restrain  ' them  from  taking  any  action 
state  income  tax  and  a  request,  that  to  implement  the  57  percent  property 
Congress  return  to  California  the  $2  tax  cut. 

billion  tax  “windfall”  which  the  The  court  took  no  ifiunechate  echon 
federal  government  would' reaj>  !fenf:  '  ^atV''ArttomR:  Genera!  'TSvelle 
the  California  initiative.  Younger,  a  lukewarm  supporter  of 

Since  the  measure  slashes  the  ion  « 1'3,:  who  won  the 

. e  state  supreme'  court  indepe 

dently  if  the  Legislature  doesn’t  co 
up  with  a  workable  plan  by  July  .1 

Wife,  baby  killed  in  murder  pact 


WASHINGTON  (AP) 

—  ‘'I’H  kiil  your  wife.  v„ 

aahfitUr 

by  coWorkers  at  a  subur-  One  warm,  humid 


ban  computer  film  led  to 
the  stabbing  death  of  a 
young  woman  and  her 
infant  daughter. 

The  conspiracy  in¬ 
volved  two  computer 
technicians,  both  28f 
One  wanted  his  wife 
dead  so  he  could  live 
with  another  woman. 
The  other  Wanted  to 
collect  a  $100,000  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  on  his 
wife. 

According  to  court 
testimony  from  a  govern¬ 
ment  investigator,  Lbn 
A.  Lewis  offered  Gene  T. 
Meyer  $3,000  in  March 
1977  to  kill  Lewis’  preg- 


hhnt  wife.  But  Mever  of  '  floor,  according  to  court 
fered  .  fe:  perform  the  .  documents.  Lewis  called 
.  ..  .  .>  va  fifiltfe. 

KS  Mh  JeTto 


Septethber  -  Evening/ 
months  later,  I-oi>  Lewis 
arrived  home  in  subur¬ 
ban  Bowie,  Md.,  to-find 
the  Bloody  bodies  of-;his 
wife,  CartiL  27,  and  their 
4-month-o)d  daughter. 
Heather,  tin  the  kitchen 


the  murder  swapping 
•plot.'  Meyer  warconvicv 
ted  on  April  26  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  end  of  the 
bargain.  Lewis  was  edm 
vjqted  on  murder 
charges  exactly  one 
month  later.  >  ; 


'UY  It  From  Crown,  It’s 


! 


URANTEED! 


3  years/50,000  miles 
( is  -  1  year/12,000  miles 

gt  Shop  Crown,  cS^^p 
Yu  Lose  Money!  f 

fWN  TOYOTA 

p]  THE  TOYOTA  DEALERS 
U  ENTER  OREM  224-1320 

n 


No  stomps?  Pennies  okay; 
letter  arrives  without  delay 

EAST  ST.  LQtllS  ,  ILL.  (AP)  ^  Debbie  Dante  of 
Gahokia  whs  .moving,  and  dashed  off  and  wanted  to 
mail  an  ad  to  a  local  newspaper  to  sell  her  car. 

Pressed  fpi  time,  She  taped  two  pennies  alongside 
a  13-cent  stamp  and  mailed  her  ad  to  the  Metro- 
East  Journal. 

Newspaper  officials  skid  the  letter  arrived  Mon¬ 
day  with  the  stamp  and  the  two  taped  pennies 
dutifully  cancelled.  ,  - 

A  postal  official  said  if  the  newspaj>er  will  return 
the  pennies,  it  will  give  the  Journal  A  voided  postage 
stamp.  f  /'■  -7  '  '  ■ 

And^ha^’s  What  the  Journal- WiU.fe.A^, the  paper 
said  ih  Mdhday  s  editionsr^RJan't  uJe  the  pennies 
again,  anyway.  They-’ fie  canceled,  v 


DaifY  i 


"The  fhnrtin* 

naa?%rf,tCh«'..^hiV^  *! 

RlanH.aripm,  492  ES®  ,yiii 
nriuly:,  •  •  \ 
TheL-mr  ofMaffi-Fe. 
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OPINION— COMMENT 

Unsigned  editorials  represent  the  position 
of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Daily  Universe. 


Supreme  Court  ruling 
a  bold  step  backwards 


The  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  last  week  allowing  the  search  of 
newspaper  and,  by  extension,  other  media  offices,  is  a  real  step  in  the 
wrong  direction.  , 

The  ruling,  which  would  make  it  so  that  police  would  be  free  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  search  warrant  to  look  through  newspaper  offices  in  search  of 
evidence,  might  not  seem  that  bad  at  first  glance  to  the  normal  citizen. 
After  all,  police  have  had  the  right  to  obtain  search  warrants  for  the 
general  populous  for  years.  However,  with  this  ruling,  the  Supreme 
Court  gives  its  stamp  of  approval  to  police  search  of  premises  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  —  just  on  the  grounds  that  they  might  find  something  there  to 
aid  in  the  solving  of  a  crime. 

As  Benjamin  Bradlee,  executive  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  com¬ 
mented  to  the  Associated  Press,  that  if  this  decision  were  to  have  come 
during  the  Nixon  administration  in  the  heyday  of  Watergate,  it  re¬ 
quires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  see  police  in  these  offices  on  a 
regular  basis  on  a  fishing  expediton  for  Messrs.  Nixon,  Mitchell, 
Haldeman,  Erhlichman  and  company.” 

Despite  the  assurance  of  police  and  attorneys  that  this  power  will  not 
mean  the  regular  searching  of  newspaper  offices,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
police  have  the  right  to  search  offices  will  mean  that  they  will,  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers,  take  that  right.  Not  only  some  of  the  rights  of  the 
news  media  but  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  jeopardized  with 
this  ruling. 

Under  a  police  chief  or  judge  who  disliked  the  news  media,  this  tool 
could  be  used  purely  as  a  means  of  harassment,  despite  the  require¬ 
ment  of  a  warrant.  Law-enforcement  personnel  would  have  little  trou¬ 
ble,  especially  on  a  state  or  federal  level,  finding  some  judge  who  would 
be  happy  to  sign  a  warrant  to  harass  the  media.  Quite  a  few  of  Utah’s 
magistrates,  for  example,  would  probably  be  happy  to  sign  such 
warrants. 

The  ramifications  of  this  decision  cannot  even  yet  be  understood. 
Perhaps  Congress  needs  to  take  action  to  enact  a  law  to  protect  the 
confidential  information  of  newsmen  from  unwarranted  search  and 
seizure  when  no  crime  has  been  committed  by  the  paper. 


Recent  entrant  an  example 


Quality  needed  in  'Mormon'  art 


How  much  is  a  testimony  worth? 

Ask  Doug  Stewart  —  he’s  been 
cashing  in  on  Mormon  testimonies  of 
the  gospel  ever  since  “Saturday’s 
Warrior’’  brought  its  first  tear  and 
BYU’s  obligatory  standing  ovation. 

His  most  recent  entry,  “Latter-day 
Ruth,”  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
banality  that  Mormons  will  tolerate.  It 


standard  works  —  only  because  we 
have  that  testimony. 

Using  the  title  “Mormon”  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  these  days  is  almost  assured 
success.  There  are  Mormons  writing 
Mormon  books  (the  Yorgason  brothers, 
for  example),  Mormons  producing 
Mormon  plays  (Omega  Productions), 
Mormons  singing  Mormon  songs  (Mar¬ 
vin  Payne),  Mormons  writing  Mormon 


.  .  ^  ;  Ti  i  ~  a  vin  Jr ayne).  mormons  wnung  muimuii 

joins  such  other  over-glamorized  t  y(Carol  Lynn  Pearson)  and  Mor- 
roadshows  as  My  Turn  on  Earth,  A  {hons  using  the  title  Mormon  without 
A  Night,  and  A  Day;  111  •  •  •  - 


Sphami”  »nT’nth*rs  producing  anything  remotely  related 
to  Mormonism  (BTftJ  9  own  Mormon 

memory. 


Because  members  of  the  church 
have  testimonies  of  the  gospel,  many 
times  we  become  susceptible  to  sub- 


Players”)  —  making  big  bucks  on  a 
virtually  untapped  market. 


Utah  courtroom  photography  test 
may  have  nationwide  legal  effects 


While  the  Supreme  Court  denied  special  protection  to 
newspapers  against  police  search  in  Washington,  a  test  was 
being  conducted  in  Logan  which  may  eventuallv  allow 
more  freedom  to  the  Utah  press  —  and  quite  possibly  its  ef¬ 
fect  will  be  felt  nationwide. 

It  has  been  a  long-standing  Utah  tradition  that  picture- 


Just  recently,  1st  District  Judge  Christoffersen  allowed  a 
Logan  newspaper  photographer  access  to  an  entire  session 
of  his  court  and  to  record  its  proceedings  at  will.  The 
photographer,  the  judge  and  his  bailiff  were  the  only  ones 
aware  of  the  experiment  in  advance  and  apparently  the 
only  ones  aware  after  the  end  of  the  proceedings.  “I 
received  no  reaction  from  anyone,”  the  judge  said  after  the 


The  storyline  of  these  well-meaning 
musical  plays  remains  the  same:  in¬ 
troduction  of  characters,  personal  con¬ 
flict,  an  all-too-easily  made  decision 
and  the  ever-so-trite  happy  ending. 
Although  an  attempt  is  made  to  por¬ 
tray  real-life  conflict  situations,  the 
decisions  are  made  far  too  easily: 
usually  merely  falling  into  the  open 
and  awaiting  arms  of  family  members. 
No  decisions  made  by  Mormons  are  so 
easy  and  hardly  ever  without  second 
thoughts. 

Admittedly,  it  is  difficult  to  portray 
the  strong  emotions  associated  with 
Mormonism,  and  even  harder  to  put 
across  the  great  joy  and  happiness 


from  the  gospel  —  but  the  attempt 
must  be  made.  The  lasting  effect  on 
audiences  cannot  be  measured.  Perfor¬ 
ming  a  soap  opera-like  play  on  a 
squeaky  high  school  auditorium  stage 
is  not  the  answer  —  but  still  they  are 
consistently  well  attended,  despite 
their  ineptitude. 

One  BYU  professor,  to  put  across  his 
point  well,  assigns  his  class  to  “com¬ 
pose”  one  Carol  Lynn  Pearson-type 
poem.  And  most  of  them  do  it  —  in  one 
class  period.  One  wonders  what  price 
Bookcraft  would  pay  for  the  classes’ 
combined  “effort/’ 

Although  there  have  been  well-done 
Mormon  productions  (Robert  Elliott’s 
“Fires  of  the  Mind,”  Thomas  Rogers’ 
“Heubner”  and  Robert  Cundick’s 
oratorio  “The  Redeemer”  among 


Chairm 
changi 
GOP  n 


WASHINGTON 

Bill  Brock  didr  ‘ 
shake  up  the 
ment.  After  J 
solid,  predictaf 
vative. 

Just  the  type! 
National  Co] 
presidential  eh 
for  an  openinf 
career  stalled! 
much  for  type  f 
Brock  i 
and  the  face  of  J 
out  talking,  and]|; 
who  haven’t  ham 
passing  glances'® 
He’s  been  top 
meetings,  he’s  a 
Jackson  address 
tee. 

He’s  invest 
ment  and  cm 
black  GOP 
more  than  1( 
legislative 
“Everybody 
program,”  Bi 
20  women  rum 
Ohio  alone." 

He  has  been® 
a  simple  mess 
and  so  thin  tj^^ 
wait  in  line  to.™  * 
policies  and  candi 
The  nationaffl 
commercials  tfl 
affairs  prograriM 
It  took  advertm 
newspapers  to  cdj 
anniversary  oflaj 
And  while  chi 
hasn’t  changed! 
he  was  Sen.  Bit 
programs  at 
evidence  of  a  less 
way. 

After  14  yet 
Senate,  Brock  | 
re-election 
starting  to  tu| 
on  Republicai 
That  was  b< 
Sasser  upset  hi 
93  percent  of  ! 

“We  are  ha 
Brock  told  tffl 
later,  saying  ! 
will  ever  again! 
granted,  or  w! 
position, 

Brock  says® 
represent  a 
Republican  pi 
use  it  effect^ 
and  ease  taxes 
to  encourage 
developments. 

So  he  urges® 
a  three -year  per: 
was  a 


leaders  _  r _ 

becoming  the  leaders  in  the  artistic 
world,  that  the  highly  touted  works  are 
consistently  so  poorly  Bone. 

a  three -vei 

Until  Mormon  producers  can  rise  was  a  daj 
above  marketing  a  movie  with  all  the  have  insisted,1 
depth  of  a  Tide  commercial  first,  cutting  1 
(“Brigham”),  there  exists  no  excuse  for  Republican  p_ 

supporting  mediocrity.  incentives  to  c» 

—Blair  Howell  employers  who 

Universe  Editorial  Writer  cities,  where  # 


It  has  been  a  long-standing  Utah  tradition  that  picture-  received  no  reaction  irom  anyone  me  juuge  sum  me 

taking  has  been  prohibited  while  a  court  was  in  session.  In  May  22  session.  A  total  of  114  photographs  were  taken  ot 

other  states,  court  photography  created  the  biggest  the  proceedings.  The  clerk  did  pass  the  judge  a  note  asking 
■  -  ’  Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  was  on  if  he  knew  a  photographer  was  present  and  a 

i-1 T  Inknvrr  KoKtr  Tr\  fVlia  lnnnmf  nnomoro  Q  crrOoH  flskpH  t.VlP 


problem  in  1935  when - -  — -----  . 

trial  for  the  death  of  the  Charles  Linberg  baby.  In  this 
widely  publicized  trial,  photographers  clicked  their  then- 
loud  cameras  incessantly,  visitors  sat  in  the  jury  box  and  a 
“circus  atmosphere”  was  present.  (The  judge  of  the  case 
was  later  held  responsible  —  not  the  media.) 

As  a  result  of  the  huggermugger  of  the  court  while  in  ses¬ 
sion,  the  American  Bar  Association  adopted  a  section  in  its 
Canon  of  Ethics  so  (l)the  court  proceedings  would  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  fitting  decorum  and  (2)  photography  during 
and  between  sessions  of  court  would  be  prohibited.  While 
they  do  not  have  the  effect  of  statutes,  they  are  binding  on 
attorneys. 

The  lawmakers  behind  the  adoption  of  the  section  in¬ 
sisted  that  photography  does  not  “maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  court”  and  that  it  produces  “detrimental  psychological 
effects  on  trial  participants.” 

But  many  judges  are  beginning  to  experiment  with  the 
effect  that  photography  in  the  courtroom  has,  realizing  the 
public’s  right  to  be  aware  of  the  proceedings  and  several 
states  now  allow  the  courtroom  to  be  photographed. 

Many  advocates  of  the  reversal  of  this  code  have  brought 
to  light  the  idea  that  “the  camera  will  prove  to  be  a  more 
accurate  recording  instrument  than  the  pencil  and  pad.” 
Many  others  want  to  see  the  entire  ban  lifted,  but  that  the 
use  of  cameras  be  regulated. 


„  _ _ r _ at  one  point  t 

lawyer,  unaware  of  the  agreed  test,  asked  the  photographer 
what  he  was  doing. 

But  the  camera  in  the  courtroom  had  little  effect  on  the 
proceedings,  they  concluded.  Judge  Christoffersen  said  he 
barely  noticed  the  photographer  until  near  the  end  of  the 
session  when  he  was  snapping  photos  from  front-row  seats. 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time  a  Utah  judge  has  permit¬ 
ted  uninhibited  photography  of  an  entire  session.  The 
photos  were  not  originally  for  publication,  but  Judge 
Christoffersen  later  released  the  newspaper  from  that 
agreement  and  the  photos  were  published. 

The  object  of  the  test,  the  newspaper  wrote,  “was  to 
determine  if,  and  to  what  degree,  the  presence  of  a  news 
photographer  might  disrupt  or  distract  from  proceedings.” 
The  newspaper  and  the  1st  district  judge  now  have  the 
results  of  the  test. 

For  his  foresight  and  willingness  to  experiment  with  this 
test,  Judge  Christoffersen  is  to  be  applauded.  The  Utah 
citizenry  just  may  be  once  again  acclaimed  as  a  pioneers. 

—Blair  Howell 
Universe  Editorial  Writer 
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Protests  policy 

Editor: 

This  letter  is  in  formal  protest  to  an 
unfair  University  policy  regarding 
repeats  taken  at  different  universities. 
BYU  policy  states  that  repeat  credit 
can  only  be  given:  — 1.  If  a  course 
taken  at  another  institution  is 
repeated  there  or  at  BYU;  or  —2.  If  a 
course  taken  at  BYU  is  repeated  at 
BYU. 

I  previously  received  WF’s  in  two 
courses  taken  at  another  school.  Both 
were  subsequently  repeated  at  Ricks 
College,  and  I  received  A’s  in  both 
classes.  After  transferring  to  BYU,  I 
was  instructed  that  both  units  and 
grades  would  be  included.  Consequen¬ 
tly,  I  lack  the  necessary  3.0  that  I  need 

Y's  and  Wherefores 


j  the  ad- 
1  tuition. 

After  appealing  to  a  committee,  I 
was  informed  that  BYU  must  adhere 
to  its  policy  or  lose  its  accreditation.  I 
questioned  the  logic  of  the  policy.  In 
reply,  I  was  told  that  there  is  no  way 
BYU  can  check  to  make  sure  that  the 
courses  are  comparable  when  taken 
and  repeated  at  two  different  institu¬ 
tions.  Poppycock! 

BYU  accepts  a  beginning  Psych 
course  from  one  school  the  same  way  it 
does  from  another.  And  yet,  they  say 
they  cannot  equate  the  two.  Other  un¬ 
iversities  do  it  and  still  retain  their  ac¬ 
creditation. 

This  policy  serves  no  purpose  other 
than  to  discriminate  unfairly  against 
other  universities’  courses.  I 
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Jesus  Christ  of  I 


'Back  to  nature'  not  alway 


'Let's  just  say  that  from  now  on  your  beat  is  our  beat' 


Amid  all  of  this  getting  back  to 
nature,  I  for  one  am  content  to  relax  in 
my  synthetic  sweater  and  sanforized 
blue  jeans  and  watch  as  my  contem¬ 
poraries  go  back  to  shrinking,  moth- 
holes,  fading  and  flammability  in  the 
form  of  natural  fabrics.  The  ‘imitation 
generation’  may  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  one  of  them  is  not  the  invention  of 
man-made  fibers. 

Back  in  the  “good  old  days”  our 
foremothers  spent  hours  scrubbing 
stains  out  of  clothing,  using  bleach  and 
bluing  to  restore  their  original 
brightness.  And  if  that  weren’t  enough, 
after  drying  they  had  to  be  ironed  — 
every  collar,  cuff,  and  shirttail  of  them. 
Shrinkage  was  also  a  problem  for  first- 
time  washings  (this  was  before  pre¬ 
shrunk  and  faded  materials  were  pop¬ 
ular)  —  often,  clothing  had  to  be 
bought  a  size  too  big. 

Heavier  natural  materials  such  as 
wool,  mohair,  and  silk  are  very  attrac¬ 
tive  —  not  only  to  people  but  to  bugs. 
Winter  apparel  put  away  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  had  to  be  packed  with  mothballs, 
and  the  first  sign  of  cold  weather 
brought  their  pungeant  scent  strongly 
to  crowded  elevators  and  classrooms. 
Nowadays,  homemakers  can  simply 
plop  clothing  into  the  washer,  wash 
ana  dry  it  and  remove  it  immediately 
to  the  hanger  or  dresser. 

There  are  a  dozen  other  reasons  why 
I  am  not  offended  by  labels  that  read 
like  a  chemistry  major’s  notebook. 


Words  like  Dacron,  Fortrel,  Kodel, 
Fortisan  and  Rayflex  may  feek  of 
space-age  artificiality,  but  when  I  am 
saving  time  and  money  utlizing  the 
fabrics  it  is  easy  for  me  to  ignore  the 
labels. 

There  are  times  when  synthetics  are 
too  gauche  to  justify,  however.  My 
husband,  who  is  as  much  in  favor  of 
saving  time  in  housework  as  I  am, 
would  not  be  caught  dead  in  a 
polyester  leisure  suit  with  contrasting 
stitching  or  patent  leather  shoes,  and  I 
avoid  soggy,  synthetic  puffed-sleeve 

Here  are  addresses 

An  informed  public  is  also  a 
politically  active  one.  The  general 
public  is  encouraged  to  write  their 
representatives  commenting  on  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Here’s  the  names  and 
mailing  addresses  of  local,  state  and 
federal  representatives: 

— Senator  E.J.  Gam 
4203  Dirksen  Bldg. 

Washington  D.C.  20510 

—Senator  Orrin  Hatch 
6313  Dirksen  Bldg. 

Washington  D.C.  20510 
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— Rep.  K.  Gunn  McKay  —Provo  C 

1203  Longworth  P  O.  Box 

Washington  D.C.  20515  _  Provo,  Ut 
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